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Vatican City, 


July 4; 1949. 


Dear Mr Lavanoux: 

I wish to thank you for your kind 
letter and for Volumes XV and XVI 
of Lirurcicat Arts which you recently 
forwarded for presentation to the Holy 
Father. 

His Holiness was graciously pleased 
to accept these volumes and would have 
me assure you that He deeply appre- 
ciates the sentiments of deferential hom- 
age and filial regard which prompted 
this thoughtful courtesy. Through your 
kind, gesture the set of volumes of 
Lirurcicat Arts placed at His disposal 
is completed and brought up to date, 
thus providing a useful documentation 
of the work accomplished by the Society 
in fostering an interest in the arts in 
their relation to the Liturgy. 

In token of His paternal gratitude 
and benevolence, the Holy Father cor- 
dially imparts to you and to those asso- 
ciated with you in the Liturgical Arts 
Society, His special Apostolic Blessing. 

Assuring you of my deep esteem and 
consideration, I remain 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(Signed) G. B. Montint, Subst. 
Mr Maurice Lavanoux 


Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


AUGUST, 1949 


Editorials 


HE NINETEENTH annual meet- 

ing of the Liturgical Arts Society 
was held on May 14, at the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, 1 East 91 Street, New 
York City. Once again it is our pleasure 
to express our deep appreciation to 
Mother Mulqueen for her most gracious 
hospitality. It is not easy to find a place 
where these annual meetings can be 
held, since they involve the regular 
meetings of corporate members, then 
the general meeting of all members, 
corporate and sustaining, and their 
friends, and mass or vespers before or 
after these events. Throughout the years 
we have found that such meetings can 
best be held in places where various 
facilities are housed in one building or, 
at least, on the grounds of one establish- 
ment. 

At our previous gatherings in recent 
years the general meeting was largely 
devoted to one topic — sculpture, 
stained glass, mural painting, the 
graphic arts—and the proceedings 
were duly published in our quarterly. 
However, it has been difficult to keep 
up with such matters in the magazine 
because of restricted space, and it is 
only in this issue that we can publish 
the results of the symposium on the 
graphic arts, held during last year’s 
meeting at Manhattanville. 

At our last annual event, the general 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
the affairs of the Society in general, 
then a showing of a film illustrating 
the triptych of the Adoration of the 
Lamb in the Cathedral at Ghent, Bel- 
gium. Following this meeting, vespers 
were sung in the convent chapel by the 
choir of the Society. Our chaplain, 


NUMBER FOUR 


Father John LaFarge, S.J., was the 
officiant. Father Joseph Foley, C.S.P., 
is the director of our choir. Benediction 
was given by the Most Reverend 
Thomas J. McDonnell, D.D. Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, who attended the 
meeting as the personal representative 
of the Society’s Patron, His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

The officers elected were: the Rev- 
erend John LaFarge, S.J., chaplain; L. 
Bancel LaFarge, reélected president; 
Barry Byrne, noted Chicago architect, 
vice-president; Maurice Lavanoux re- 
mains as secretary; also Max Foley 
and John Dooley, as treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary. The newly elected 
directors, to serve until 1952, are: the 
Reverend Richard J. Douaire, of Chi- 
cago, and the Reverend Charles E. F. 
Hoefner, S.J., of New York. Mrs Howell 
H. Howard, Miss Alice Maginnis, and 
Walter Knight Sturges, remain as di- 
rectors. 


IN THE last issue, May, 1949, we 
noted that several of the statues which 
had been shown in the Demotte Gallery 
exhibition early this year had been 
disposed of in various parts of the coun- 
try. It now comes to our attention that 
the pastor and the architect of the 
church in California, where one of these 
statues is to find a home, are so pleased 
with it that they are seriously consider- 
ing commissioning the sculptor to create 
two more statues for this church. We 
hope this plan materializes since it 
would indicate that it is quite possible 
for creative artists, wise pastors, and 
wide-awake architects to get together 
on matters which heretofore have been 
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left to the tender mercies of “you know 
who” ! 


‘THE INFORMATION service of the 
Society continues on its merry way. 
The results, for the most part, are 
interesting, but at times they can be a 
trifle maddening, particularly when the 
person who has asked a question and 
who seems to be in a hurry to solve his 
problem does not even acknowledge 
receipt of the reply or inform the office 
of the use to which he has put the ad- 
vice offered him. Experience has sug- 
gested that it is wise not to give too full 
information at first so that we may hear 
again from our questioner if he is really 
serious about the matters involved. In 
the not too distant past we found that 
several answers to questions put to us 
had been handled in a somewhat elastic 
fashion and the total result was far from 
what we had in mind. This result, how- 
ever, was “credited” to the Liturgical 
Arts Society, and we were blamed for 
lack of judgment, etc. That is probably 
a danger which we must expect to face, 
but if any of our friends should hear of 
such experiences, we urge them to com- 
municate directly with us before jump- 
ing to conclusions. 


"THE BUSINESS of gathering material 
for the magazine is not always easy, but 
sometimes we seem to hit the nail on 
the head, and such occasions, more 
often than not, are due entirely to 
fortuitous circumstances. A case in point 
was the article by Clare Sheridan, 
which appeared in the last issue. When 
the story of her conversion was sent to 
us by Mrs Clare Sheridan, it didn’t 
seem to come within the general scope 
of the type of material hitherto pub- 
lished, but after some thought and 
consultation with several members of 
the Society it was decided to publish 
the article — with illustrations — and 
the results have been most interesting. 
An editorial in America, June 18, brought 
this article to the attention of many 
who are not yet reached by us. A 
number of our faithful subscribers who, 
at times, have been somewhat critical 
of other material published, have been 
most complimentary in this particular 
instance. Mrs Sheridan’s text, and il- 
lustrations, have also appeared in the 
July 2 issue of The Ensign, a Montreal 
weekly. 


As IN previous years, we have sent 
bound copies of volumes fifteen and 
sixteen of our quarterly to the Vatican 


Library. The first ten volumes had been 
sent directly to Cardinal Tisserant, then 
Prefect of the Vatican Library, who 
showed them to the Holy Father, after 
which they were placed on the reference 
shelves of the library. The next four 
volumes were sent to our very good 
friend, Jacques Maritain, when he was 
ambassador of France to the Holy See. 
These last two volumes were sent to 
Monsignor Montini, Under Secretary 
of State at the Vatican. 


ONE OF our good friends in the 
clergy reports that he occasionally hears 
complaints to the effect that we do not 
state clearly why certain works of relig- 
ious art are illustrated in the magazine. 
He remarks that ‘“‘LirurcicaL Arts has 
a certain responsibility for educating its 
readers.”’ It is true that we have avoided 
making definite statements concerning 
much that is published, but the main 
reason is because we feel that any com- 
mentary is implied in the whole tone of 
the publication, and its impact is felt 
only after years of faithful reading of 
the textual material. It would seem 
advisable to steer our readers toward a 
wider appreciation of the possibilities 
inherent in a vital religious art and 
away from the narrow point of view 
that has prevailed for too long. And, if 
the story must be told, the editor often 
finds himself only a step ahead of the 
procession because he has the oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with many 
artists whose works were previously 
unknown to him. To take a definite 
stand might smack of that stuffy pontifi- 
cating he has tried to avoid. In other 
words, the editor feels that many of his 
readers are as aware as he is of the 
necessity for a certain adventurous spirit 
in the arts at the service of the Church. 
If a sufficiently large number of readers 
of LrrurcicAL Arts share these views, 
their influence can affect others in their 
immediate circle and the sum total of 
that influence can accomplish, in a more 
healthy and normal fashion, the educat- 
ing of the public our friend has in mind. 
However, in the future, we will make an 
attempt to evaluate some of the work 
published and see what happens! 


"THE PRACTICE of desultory reading 
is esteemed harmful by some, and yet it 
can lead to intriguing results. For ex- 
ample, while casting about for an his- 
torical tidbit to offset the effects of an 
overdose of mystery stories I chanced 
on the Life and Times of Fohn Lingard by 
Martin Haile and Edwin Bonney. I had 


read the book many years ago and an- 
other habit of mine — that of noting 
the pages which contain items of special 
interest —led me to look up one of 
Lingard’s architectural commentaries, 
and one which is pertinent to-day: “Let 
our churches be adapted to our wants, 
as those of ancient times were to the 
wants of those who built them. At all 
events have the church built so that all 
who attend may see the service.” And 
“th’ould doctor’ was also critical of 
certain of Pugin’s foibles, such as elabo- 
rate rood-screens and curtains on each 
side of the altar. But then Lingard was 
a historian with a passion for facts and 
source material. Such a passion usually 
leads one to forego the sometimes costly 
luxury of sentimental retrospection. 

Another perennial favorite of many is 
Myles Connolly’s unforgettable char- 
acter, Mr Blue. Here are some of Mr 
Blue’s cogitations on the subject of 
religious art: “If you’re interested in 
reformation . . . why don’t you start 
a school of religious art in the United 
States? All heaven knows we need it 
...I1 am speaking figuratively, of 
course. You can’t make artists merely 
by lecturing them. But something should 
be done. Youth is crying for fertilization 
. . . Tell your artists to immerse them- 
selves in the fresh waters of the Faith 
and come up, vibrant, clean, alert to 
the world around them. Then, they are 
ready to design or paint, to carve or 
write, or compose, ready to interpret 
eternal truth in living terms, eternal 
beauty in vivid images of the present. 
Great men dominate their age with 
their own art. But their art, when 
great, is almost as much of their age as 
it is of themselves. They do not achieve 
greatness by fleeing the present, or by 
bowing down in timid affection before 
the past. They do not try to cast their 
minds and imaginations into the classic 
molds or gothic molds or renaissance 
molds. No. They take contemporary 
life avidly in their arms . . . and out 
of the union is born their art. . . .” 

Good for Mr Blue. He could have 
added that those who are seriously 
interested in religious art, to the extent 
of making it their life work, must be 
just a wee bit crazy! 


AT THE 1948 annual meeting our 
members were rather surprised to learn 
that we had subscribers in thirty-six 
foreign countries. We now have sub- 
scribers — not very many, ’tis true — 
in forty countries. The most recent one 
is a doctor in the Belgian Congo, but 
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our favorite subscriber is still a priest 
in Western Samoa. 


Ste EDITORTAL concerning the 
need for the establishment of a school of 
Christian art, possibly at the Catholic 
University of America (LiturGIcAL 
Arts, February, 1949) has created a 
little stir in some quarters. It was re- 
printed in The Commonweal, June 3, and 
this led to an exchange of letters with 
Miss Adé de Béthune and Mr Michael 
Reagan. Both took exception to the 
suggestion that such a school of Chris- 
tian art might be developed on the 
basis of a master-apprentice relation- 
ship or, as the editorial stated: “It 
would seem reasonable to secure the 
services of artists with a creative bent 
and the capacity for instilling a simi- 
lar creative enthusiasm in their stu- 
dents. .. .” We realize that such a 
relationship is somewhat difficult to-day 
because of union regulations and the 
economic tone of our world. But, like 
many problems which have to do with 
art, the solution depends largely on 
those who will be called upon to direct 
the work. 


‘THE TERMINATION of each aca- 
demic year brings, in its wake, that 
peculiar American custom, the honorary 
degree. Many of these degrees can only 
be construed as awards for financial 
assistance to the recipient’s alma mater, 
or eminence in fields which have little 
to do with the academic or professional. 
Fortunately a number of these honorary 
degrees are awarded to men who have 
really made positive contribution to the 
general culture of our country and one 
of these recipients this year is Charles 
Donagh Maginnis, distinguished Boston 
architect. Harvard University honors 
itself in awarding to Mr Maginnis the 
degree of Doctor of Arts. We are sure 
that the new Doctor will not take it amiss 
if we bask in his reflected glory by 
pointing out again to our readers that 
he was the first president of the Liturgi- 
cal Arts Society. Many will also remem- 
ber that Mr Maginnis was awarded the 
Laetare Medal from Notre Dame Uni- 
versity many years ago and that last 
year he received the gold medal of the 
American Institute of Architects, of 
which he is a past president. LiruRGICAL 
Arts salutes Doctor Maginnis! 


ECHOES, pro and con, concerning 
the statue project sponsored by the 
Society continue to rumble in many 
quarters. The fully illustrated story of 


this project was presented in the Feb- 
ruary, 1949, issue. It was our intention 
to include the full text of the symposium 
on this subject, held February 8, in this 
issue, but lack of space makes this im- 
possible. It will appear in the November 
issue. The article by Oscar Ogg, “An 
Introduction to Letter Forms,” is 
a transcript of a talk delivered at the 
1948 annual meeting of the Society. 
The illustrated text gives fundamental 
notions on a subject that-should prove 
of value to many of our readers and 
particularly to those whose activities 
include the production of graphic art, 
whether from the point of the view of 
the client or the professional. Mr Ogg is 
the art director of the Book of the 
Month Club, lecturer in calligraphy at 
Columbia University and contributing 
editor of American Artist. He is the author 
of 26 Letters, Alphabet Source Book, and 
Lettering as a Book Art. A companion 
piece, also illustrated, Tradition: Fertile 


Soil for Growth, by André Racz, painter 


and engraver, tells us a good deal 
about the work of great engravers and 
etchers and hints at that continuity 
of tradition which is always found in the 
work of the masters. Examples of fine 
printing are offered our readers in the 
form of a Blessing for a Home, printed by 
Victor and Jacob Hammer, and An 
Account of Calligraphy and Printing in the 
Sixteenth Century, specially reprinted for 
us by Philip Reed, of Chicago. 


WE WELCOME another quarterly 
publication of interest to our readers, 
the Journal of Arts and Letters, published 
by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
According to the foreword in the first 
issue, Spring, 1949, this publication 
“* . . will attempt to fill a need hith- 
erto ignored, or only slightly empha- 
sized, by Catholic journals. We shall 
try to show the Christian attitude 
toward all elements of human culture. 
Our title which might seem limiting 
should not be so regarded. Whatever 
can be studied by a Christian in the 
light of Christianity shall be within the 
scope of the Journal.” Best wishes. Those 
interested should write directly to the 
Editor, 4247 Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago 24, Illinois. 


IT HAS COME to our attention that 
a local silversmith has copied — per- 
haps we should say has plagiarized 
—a number of models of chalices de- 
signed by a well-known Canadian sil- 
versmith. We realize, of course, that the 
design of a chalice or any other sacred 


vessel, allows for a variety of legitimate 
interpretations, and the designs of one 
silversmith may, at times, approximate 
the designs of another. It is another 
matter when the publicity sent out by 
one man features illustrations of chalices 
designed by another. Artistic license 
should not degenerate into such repre- 
hensible practices, and the prospective 
client might look closely before he en- 
trusts any work to one whose sense of 
moral responsibility is so elastic! 


IT HAS OFTEN been said that no 
one is a prophet in his own country. It 
seems more likely that those who might 
be tempted to seek advice of a profes- 
sional nature in matters dealing with 
religious art, insofar as we are con- 
cerned, are located at least four or five 
hundred miles from the home office 
of the Society. In the recent past we 
have had pleasant correspondence with 
superiors of colleges and universities in 
Nova Scotia, Texas, even Hong Kong; 
pastors in Vermont and certain sections 
of the middle west look upon us with 
some degree of confidence. Nearer 
home, alas! we are still laboring in a 
vacuum. The reason may be that those 
far from the main stream of activity in 
large cities are less likely to sink into a 
sense of complacency and so more read- 
ily accept the possibility of legitimate 
changes. This can be true in the field 
of architecture and particularly in the 
fields of sculpture, painting and all the 
crafts. If those who are located at a 
distance from the usual source of con- 
tamination can be influenced in the 
direction of new and creative sources of 
supply the day may come when those 
who still prefer to take the line of least 
resistance will be made to feel a bit 
foolish. In the meantime we will wel- 
come the opportunities that come to us 
to discuss matters with those who have 
not fallen prey to indifference and 
whose interest in the evolution of re- 
ligious art is still unspoiled. A vigorous, 
creative art can come only from those 
who have imagination and daring. 
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Tradition: Fertile Soil for Growth 


ANDRE RACZ 


LL experience encountered during 
A the lifetime of an individual is ab- 
sorbed, related to former experience, 
and stored in the memory, thus increas- 
ing continuously his emotional capacity. 
This activity of the mind and of the soul 
creates the personality, capable of ab- 
sorbing, relating, and storing new ex- 
perience, thus providing the stimuli for 
all creative activities. 

In the development of civilizations 
we note almost the same process of ac- 
cumulating the results of human ex- 
perience. Ever changing concepts seek 
and invent new techniques, constantly 
increasing the treasures of human skills 
and arts. Tradition is born, enriched at 
every turn and handed down to succes- 
sive generations. This collective mem- 
ory creates a sense of unity and con- 
tinuity in time. 

The treasure of previous human ex- 
perience can be a great source of in- 
spiration and of learning for succeeding 
generations, helping them in their con- 
temporary struggle in the search for 
truth. It can flame their hearts and 
imagination, stimulating their creative 
activities; it can give them the liberty 
of techniques already discovered, as 
well as the responsibility for expanding 
into more advanced methods. 

Those who reject tradition are none 
the less affected through their negation 
of it, while those who take their place 
on the living tree as its sprouting new 
twigs will benefit by the roots deeply 
set in fertile soil. 

Metalcrafts and the art of the gold- 
smith have flourished greatly in past 
civilizations. The engraved line was well 
known and used in many of these cul- 
tures. Its decorative as well as expres- 
sive qualities were explored by these 
former artists and craftsmen. For many 
centuries relief blocks were used in 
many countries to imprint patterns on 
textiles. But there is no evidence that the 
art of taking impressions on paper from 
relief blocks or engraved plates had 
been practiced in Europe before the 
first decades of the fifteenth century. 

The advent of paper and the inven- 
tion of the printing press found Europe 
in great intellectual activity, enormous 


spiritual turmoil, and a state of war 
and civil strife among its peoples. Re- 
ligious ideas were disseminated not only 
among the pilgrims and townfolk of 
Europe, but were to be taken along on 
voyages to the recently discovered New 
World. Christendom was fighting back 
the onslaught of the Turks, who took 
Constantinople in the middle of the cen- 
tury. The new discoveries brought a 
boom era to the commerce of the flour- 
ishing cities of Italy, Germany, and the 
Low Countries. A new class of prosper- 
ous burghers rose rapidly in those cities. 
They became the staunch supporters of 
the Church and active patrons of the 
plastic arts. The industry of wood- 
blocks sprang up in these towns, along 
trade routes and around centres of pil- 
grimage. 

Due to the powerful influence of the 
Church and also keen public interest, 
the subject matter of these prints was 
mainly religious. Such was the scene 
on the European continent, around the 
year 1500, embattled outside and di- 
vided within itself, entering the new era 
of the renaissance; the age that sought 
to redefine the essence of man’s nature 
and his relationship to the universe and 
its Creator. Struggles among the na- 
tions, between royalty and papacy, at- 
tacks on the temporal powers of the 
Holy See, brought about wars and re- 
bellions, and finally the Reformation, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, splitting the western nations at 
the time the Turks were overrunning 
the east of Europe. 

The outlook of men, changing with 
these events, kept the aspiration of 
artists in a constant state of change, 
always holding them in the front line of 
all new scientific advances. Changed 
outlooks caused the search for new 
forms, creating new styles and, at the 
same time, establishing new conven- 
tions and inventing new methods. In- 
separable is the development of aesthetic 
realities from these events of a social 
and political nature, indicating clearly 
the unity which exists between the 
history of mankind and the art that gives 
it form. Into this socially, culturally, 
and artistically revolutionary period 


falls the work of these first generations 
of engravers. 

We find these early printmakers at 
the threshold of a new era; the closing 
chapters of the middle ages. The loss of 
control of architecture over the various 
branches of the plastic arts brought 
about a new sense of independence in 
the various fields of painting, sculpture, 
engraving. Spiritually unifying concepts 
held these various branches together; 
at the same time, each explored its 
potentialities, seeking to develop rapidly 
growing vocabularies peculiar to each 
field. Stimulated by such intense ac- 
tivity, innovation was encouraged, new 
techniques were invented, answering 
the needs of newly evolved concepts. 
The outlook of the middle ages did not 
permit the use of art as an end to self- 
expression, and thus art remained a 
faithful handmaid of the Church it 
served. 

These earliest woodblocks are the 
anonymous products of monasteries, cut 
by the knives of the monks turned 
woodcutters. In this collective effort the 
identity of the author was of no great 
importance; all this work was to be 
recorded and dedicated to the glory of 
God. These anonymous woodcutters, 
however, like the anonymous painters 
of the early Russian icons, moved with 
a great deal of individuality within the 
confines of their conventional language, 
expressing themselves in full intensity 
in the free selection of their colors and 
the invention of their designs. The 
resulting distortions in their designs 
reveal that they, as all creative artists, 
would rather aim at rhythmical unity 
than content themselves with literary 
imitation of natural appearances. 

The countless variations of crucifix- 
ions and nativities became all part of 
the alphabet of a plastic language, 
establishing prototypes of compositional 
design, preserved and handed down 
through time. Out of the anonymity of 
the fourteenth century there breaks 
open the road of the modern era of 
individualism. Art was being liberated 
from the réle of servant, and, through 
the expression of creative personalities, 
a new religious art was born of even 
greater depth than ever known before. 
This art was dedicated to the glory of 
God and the dignity of man created to 
His image. 

Man, moved by his soul, sought to 
attain ever greater intensity of his ex- 
pressive powers, he rejoiced in the 
liberated use of his creative faculties. 
The artist made use of poetic license 


A BLESSING OF A HOME 


W.Ouar helpis in thename of Che Loro. 
RL. Who made heaven and earth. 
W.The Lord be with you. 

RL. Ano with thy spiri€. 


Le€ us pray. Prayer 


THEE/GOD the Father Almighty/we fervently im- 
plore for the sake of this homesanod its occupants 
ano possessions,that €hou wouldst bless * ano 
sanctify ‘6 i€/enriching i€ with every goood. Pour 
outon them/O Lorovheavenly dew in good meas- 
are/sas well as the fatness of earthly needs. 
Mercifully hear ano grant the falfilmen€ of €heir 
prayers.Ano at our lowly coming/deign €o bless 
* ano sanctify * this home,as thou Oids€ bless 
the homes of Abraham,|saac/ano Jacob. Within 
these walls le€ Chine angels of ligh€ preside ano 
stano watch over them that owell here. Through 
Christ oar Loro. R.Amen. 


I€is sprinkled with holy water. 


No industrial method of work has been useo by 
Victor ano Jacob Hammer in printing this sheet, 
according to their principle: €0 work 
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strongly planted in the discipline of his 
skill and the sense of responsibility of his 
conscience which guided all his activity. 
The work of these artists still furnishes 
the House of God with sculpture and 
altar pieces, frescoes and stained glass 
windows, as well as engravings to em- 
bellish the liturgical books. 

We can easily see how the Church, 
in former ages, always used the most ad- 
vanced work of its time, and the out- 
standing practitioners carried out the 
task of ornamenting these churches of 
old. Thus the liturgical arts of bygone 
ages are intimately linked with the 
development of the plastic arts them- 
selves. The Church readily accepted 
and encouraged and inspired these art- 
ists to carry on the experimental work 
that slowly evolved new concepts, em- 
ploying advanced methods to convey 
the same messages over and over again 
to a mankind threading the ever chang- 
ing road of time. 


MEEOPURPOSE of this survey is. to 
draw in broad lines the main develop- 
ments in the history of printmaking. To 
understand fully the work of the men 
who created these prints, we have to 
study their activities set in the historical 
and social frame of their time. From the 
technical point of view I shall give a 
brief definition of the essential methods 
employed in taking these impressions 
from the wood blocks and engraved or 
etched plates. The prints discussed here 
fall into two main groups, according to 
the way impressions are taken on paper, 
from the blocks or plates employed. 
Relief prints are all prints, regardless 
of the material of the printing body em- 
ployed, where the impression is obtained 
from a surface standing out in relief 
from the block. These surfaces and lines 
in relief, carriers of the design, transfer 
the ink to the paper, after a vertical 
pressure is applied to the back of the 
paper. For this reason these prints lack 
the plate mark, that is, the indentation 
caused by the edges of the plate, when 
great pressure is employed. Knives and 
gravers are used for cutting the block. 
In the second half of the fifteenth 
century many prints were produced in 
the dotted manner (maniére criblée). These 
prints were made from copper plates 
and the technique employed was akin 
to the ornamentations developed by 
the metal workers. Disregarding this 
fact, and the nature of the method 
similar to the art of the line engraver, 
we consider them among the relief 
prints, knowing that these impressions 


were obtained from the surface of the 
plate. 

Intaglio prints are obtained from en- 
graved or etched plates, where the im- 
pression is obtained by transferring the 
ink to the paper from furrows produced 
by the cutting of tools or the action of 
a mordant on the plate. The direct 
cutting of the burin or the drypoint is 
used, as well as drawing into acid 
resistant ground with the help of a 
point, where the exposed metal is etched 
into depth by means of acids. The in- 
cisions thus produced will be flooded 
with ink, the actual surface is wiped 
clean, damp paper placed upon the 
plate, and the latter covered with blan- 
kets, and rolled through a double roller 
press (see frontispiece) obtaining impres- 
sions characterized by the brilliance of 
an embossed line. 

It is of great significance that the il- 
lustrations on pages 113-118, all mile- 
stones in the history of the graphic arts, 
deal with subjects of a religious nature. 
Still more important it is to point out 
that in the selection of these illustrations 
the sole governing factor was the quality 
of each example as to plasticity, integ- 
rity of style, and technical proficiency. 
Therefore, without wishing to minimize 
the content of these prints, we have to 
agree that the subject matter is inci- 
dental. 

These prints, produced in different 
parts of Europe in the same period of 
time, show different characteristics 
peculiar to the place from whence they 
spring. The more important achieve- 
ments, in creation of design and method, 
are connected with the activities of the 
painters who, in turn, evolved, per- 
fected, and established styles. This leads 
us to a closer study of the paintings of 
the period where the underlying con- 
cepts are clearly brought into evidence. 

South of the Alps, in Italy, the plastic 
arts had a more abstract tendency. Under 
the powerful impetus given to them by 
the renaissance, a new aesthetic aware- 
ness, based on a more intellectual ap- 
proach, sought to satisfy the yearnings 
of an ever growing sense of beauty. 
These engravings seem to disregard the 
importance of imitation of natural ap- 
pearances; abstract elements being pre- 
dominant, they seek a sensuous pleasure 
connected with the curving fluidity of 
lines and the formation of arabesques. 
Being firmly rooted in its Graeco-Roman 
heritage, this approach achieves a noble 
serenity and impresses us with its calm 
sense of repose. The intellectual faculty, 
possessor of a clearly stated science of 


aesthetic tenets, and mastering a bril- 
liant skill of the goldsmith, subdues the 
violence of emotions in the best of this 
highly refined art of the Italian renais- 
sance. 

In the following three examples we 
can see the transition in Italian print- 
making, during three successive gen- 
erations of artists who lead the way 
from the gothic style to the classic 
aspirations of the later renaissance, as 
expressed in the work of one of the 
greatest artists of the period, Andrea 
Mantegna. 


Christ Bearing the Cross. 
Anonymous. Italian, about 1450. 


Crudely cut, bold design effectively 
exploiting the possibilities offered by the 
woodblock. It seeks to establish simple 
rhythmical pattern in the tradition of 
the followers of Giotto. Giotto was the 
painter who led the way away from the 
oppressive formulas of Byzantine paint- 
ing practiced in Italy during the twelfth 
century; his humanizing efforts main- 
tained the monumentality of the simple 
grandiose style of its precursors, adding 
to it an expressiveness that later cul- 
minated in the art of Masaccio and 
prepared the way for the renaissance. 


Crucifixion with Two Thieves. 
Anonymous. Italian, about 1450. 


With its more intellectual orientation, 
Italian art is enriched by the findings 
of Ucello in the study of perspective 
and feels the impact of the classic sim- 
plicity and immobility of the paintings of 
Piero della Francesca. These traditions 
and an ever increasing aesthetic aware- 
ness of a sense of beauty, led to the 
belief that art has self-contained ideals 
besides the subject matter it treats. The 
art of Fra Angelico, Pisanello, Boticelli, 
Castagno, sought refinement of line and 
design, abstract in intent and decorative 
in its realization. 


Entombment. 
Andrea Mantegna. (Italian, 1431-1506.) 


Some of the Italian artists, like Masso 
Finiguerra or Pollaiuolo, who were 
brought up in the tradition of the gold- 
smith, saw the possibilities offered by 
engraving directly on metal plates for 
the purpose of obtaining impressions. 
The brilliant craft was to yield in 
Andrea Mantegna’s service the highest 
achievements of the Italian graphic 
arts. In his engravings Mantegna em- 
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bodied all the ideals of the renaissance; 
he transplanted the same aims he pur- 
sued in his drawings and established in 
his paintings. A monumental, sculp- 
turesque quality reminds us of the 
Graeco-Roman bas-reliefs. His manner 
of using the burin is simple, and results 
in brilliance and fluidity of line. His 
emotions are controlled by an intel- 
lectual discipline; his engravings are 
expressive in content and abstract in 
form. 


EVEN the earliest prints originating 
from north of the Alps bear the mark of 
the German artist in creating forms 
with inner tensions that produce an 
expressive impact that can hardly be 
found in Italian art. 

In the early decades of the fifteenth 
century there existed a flourishing in- 
dustry of blockcutting for printing pat- 
terns on textiles. Soon there arose a 
collaboration between painters who 
acted as designers and the cutters who 
carried out the mechanics of producing 
these early anonymous blocks. This 
indirect quality of medium scared away 
the greatest artists of the time, who, 
later on, with the introduction of the 
metal engravings, dedicated much of 
their time to the production of the more 
directly treated intaglio plates. 

It seems that the simple outline style 
of these early relief blocks has drawn 
much of their inspiration from the wood- 
carvings, painted altar pieces, stained 
glass windows, and illuminated manu- 
scripts of their time. 

In Switzerland, along the Rhine, 
along the Danube, and in Bohemia, 
flourished great traditions of painters, 
establishing a German-school of paint- 
ing that had a very definite national 
character. Konrad von Soest, active 
around 1400, seems to have created 
many prototypes used by these early 
woodcutters. 


Nativity. 
Anonymous. German, about 1440. 


This print, conceived in the true 
gothic spirit, searches for rhythmical 
design above all. This preoccupation 
with pattern sacrifices all naturalistic 
representation of a literary nature and 
produces distortions necessary to the 
harmonious whole of the design. These 
simple outline designs were cut into 
the woodblock with boldness of draw- 
ing, flatness of surface planes, deliberate 
lack of detail and modeling, effectively 
employing the medium and fully ex- 


ploiting its possibilities while recogniz- 
ing its inherent limitations. 


Saint Martin. 
Anonymous. German, about 1460. 


Still essentially in the manner of the 
metalworker and decorative in its de- 
sign, this example does not attain the 
spirit of the plates produced by the 
later painter engravers. This technique, 
however, led the way, together with 
the white line wood engravings, toward 
the more refined art of the intaglio 
line engraver. This impression was pro- 
duced by the surface of the plate acting 
for the black in the print, while the 
resulting white lines and dots were cut 
into the surface with gravers and 
punches, producing ornaments in form 
of circles, stars, other decorative ele- 
ments, and borders. 


IN THE second half of the century, the 
art of drawing evolved new conventions, 
formulating new aspirations in keeping 
with the spirit of the renaissance. The 
beauty of line was explored; fanciful 
arabesques were sought in these prints. 
The refinement of the burin outline an- 
swered adequately this new need for a 
more complete expression. The direct 
work produced on the metal plate was 
ideally suited for this purpose. 

This new method attracted the inter- 
est of the greater artists of the day, for 
its directness permitted the faithful 
translation of the calligraphic character 
of their personalities, charging each line 
with the full vitality generated by their 
creative powers. The earliest German 
intaglio plates date from 1446; stylisti- 
cally they are closely connected with 
the activities of painters like Stephen 
Lochner of Cologne or Conrad Witz of 
Basle. To these strong national char- 
acteristics soon are added southern in- 
fluences from Italy, strengthening the 
plastic form, as well as other influences 
from the Netherlands, which bring 
drawing of the human body, just liber- 
ated from the mediaeval conventions, 
closer to nature. 


Christ Bearing the Cross. 
Martin Schéngauer. German, 1445-1491. 


Schéngauer is the first of the great 
German artists to put the highly de- 
veloped craft of the engraver at the 
service of the vision and expressive need 
of the painter. While the earlier German 
engravers were mainly artisans con- 
cerned with the more material aspects 
of their craft, struggling to find appro- 


priate technical means, Schéngauer 
brings to his art the skill of the gold- 
smith, learned from his father, as well 
as a cultivated background and a 
knowledge of the advanced tradition of 
painting of Rogier van der Weyden. He 
was also aware of the many aesthetic 
aspects explored by the Italians of the 
renaissance. To all he adds a keen sense 
of observation of nature, bringing to 
German art that typically nordic love of 
scientific investigation of nature in its 
smallest detail. However, Schéngauer 
never lets this naturalistic detail over- 
whelm him or overcrowd his plates. His 
sense of composition fully masters this 
documentary tendency. Moreover he 
couples this sense of observation of his 
surrounding contemporary world with 
a deep mystical feeling, profoundly re- 
ligious, which avoids the use of the out- 
ward symbols of the divine nature and 
brings to his time, as well as to ours, a 
great sense of universality, the everlast- 
ing actuality of the suffering Christ, 
carrying on His shoulders the sorrows of 
mankind. In this one print Schéngauer 
adds to the wealth of his observation a 
free selection of episodes drawn from the 
Gospels, set in his own time. In this Via 
Crucis, intensely moving, the divine 
foot is dragged low in the earthly mud. 
His deep religious fervor transfigures the 
face of the suffering Christ. Schéngauer, 
resigned to the will of God, renders as in 
prayer the gemlike grain of the wood of 
the Cross. 


The Last Supper. 
Albrecht Diirer. German, 1471-1528. 


Diirer inherited the skill of engraving 
from his father who was a goldsmith. 
His artistic formation was much shaped 
by the work of Schéngauer. He traveled 
extensively in Italy and the Netherlands. | 
Upon coming into contact with the art 
of Mantegna, he was strongly influenced 
by the tendencies of the renaissance in 
Italy. However this new orientation 
remained for as long as he lived in con- 
flict with his essentially German outlook 
which could never free itself entirely 
from the gothic spirit. His earlier wood- 
cuts indicate that in his youth he pos- 
sessed a more vigorous style, perhaps less 
accomplished technically than later, 
but more expressive through its direct- 
ness. He painted, engraved plates with 
the burin, employed the drypoint, and 
was one of the first practitioners of the 
etched method. He was also very much 
interested in abstract speculation over 
aesthetics. In this sense Diirer was the 
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modern abstract artist of his day endeav- 
oring to universalize German art by 
accepting the tenets of the Italian renais- 
sance. He did not succeed in doing this, 
and while his aesthetic awareness and a 
German conscientiousness were increas- 
ing the perfection of his technique and 
system of engraving, his powers of ex- 
pression declined under the burden of 
an intellectual approach that was in 
conflict with his German heritage. His 
plates are jammed with precisely exe- 
cuted detail, but they lack the grace of 
his less accomplished forerunners. He 
states with literalness the smallest detail 
registered by his powers of observation, 
weaving it with great skill and technical 
proficiency into the pattern of his com- 
positions. Diirer’s work reflects his 
brooding philosophical preoccupations. 


The Conversion of Saint Paul. 
Hans Baldung Grien. 
German, 1476-1545. 


In his expressive force and exaltation, 
this contemporary of Griinewald and of 
Diirer is nearer to the spirit of the 
former. He invests the contour lines 
with a rugged expressive quality that 
is more primitive and greatly differs 
from the cold intellectual refinement of 
Diirer’s contours. He achieves a power- 
ful plasticity with the least possible 
means, relying on his outline for the 
characterization of his figures. Employ- 
ing a limited cutting in the background, 
he is able to maintain the two dimen- 
sional quality of the surface plane by 
avoiding the use of perspective and 
cross-hatching. His work stems from 
a powerful inner spiritual necessity, 
whence it draws its force of expression. 
He was indeed an artist who was deeply 
involved, emotionally and politically, 
in the stormy life of his times. 


Prieta. 
By the master who uses the monogram 
I A M of Zwoll. Netherlands, 
about 1475. 


His art is part of the pictorial tradi- 
tion of the Netherlands school, in which 
the style of Rogier van der Weyden was 
a powerful note. At the same time, 
aware of most of the formal aspects evi- 
dent in Italian art, this art is never 
divorced from the soil of Dutch life 
itself. This master’s sense of composi- 
tion and form, strong and almost 
sculpturesque, seeks to endow his typi- 
cally peasant figures with an inner spir- 
ituality and deep emotion. 


Golgotha. 
Lucas van Leyden. 
Netherlands, 1494-1533. 


The strong sense of realism of the 
Dutch school is continued; interest in 
anecdote, coupled with strength of 
iormal and technical mastery. Rooted 
in the scene of Dutch life, Lucas van 
Leyden modernizes the biblical epi- 
sodes and gives emotional reality to his 
figures, pointing to the latter work of 
Rembrandt, who came one hundred 
years later. His painter’s vision estab- 
lishes a very personal, poetic, silvery 
system of engraving. However, he later 
succumbed to the more literary influ- 
ences of Diirer and his early original 
style is quashed beneath the formal 
aspirations of Italian engravers whose 
influence he could not assimilate with- 
out losing the strength of his very per- 
sonal art. His work was greatly admired 
by Rembrandt, who owned a collection 
of his fine engravings and has freely 
interpreted some of them. 


Christ Presented to the People. 
Rembrandt van Ryn. 
Netherlands, 1606-1669. 


In the full development of the 
baroque, the art of Rembrandt stands 
in noble solitude. His powerfully emo- 
tional character cannot submit to the 
rigorous discipline of the line engravers 
whose burin he readily exchanges for 
the needle point of the etching method 
as well as the drypoint which he handles 
with great ‘freedom. The practice of 
this technique enables him to capture, 
in full intensity, and with flashing speed 
and vivid spontaneity, the innermost 
realities of the soul. Rembrandt re- 
jects the vanity of pure formal relations 
and refuses to adopt any stifling man- 
nerisms; instead, sensitive to his own 
surroundings, he endows his figures 
with a powerfully expressive humanism. 

In the closest contact with a throb- 
bing life, surrounded by the humblest 
and wisest of human beings of his time, 
he tasted much of the sorrow and 
tragedy reserved for men in the course 
of their lives. Drawing much insight 
from the Bible, he finds the answer in 
the light-giving figure of the Saviour. 
In his Three Crosses, from the apocalyptic 
darkness and guilty blankness of earthly 
imperfection that surrounds the cruci- 
fied body of the Son of Man, the flash 
of light from above transfigures the 
death of the flesh into the triumph of 
the spirit, which sheds light over the 


people standing beneath the cross, unit- 
ing them in love and grief and sorrow. 
Rembrandt’s sense of the anecdote, 
drawn from scriptures, is always fresh 
and powerful, for it is rooted in a real- 
ism that saw in the smallest detail of the 
unfolding life about him a supernatural 
quality of greater universality. 

As a marvelous draughtsman, dis- 
ciplined in the careful technique of his 
early work, Rembrandt, in his growing 
sense of freedom, soars to unknown 
heights, untrameled by any convention. 
As an etcher, he masters drawing to- 
gether with the vision of the painter; a 
skillful craftsman, always investigating, 
enlarging the material possibilities of 
the medium, he subdues it to the service 
of his creative necessities. In the tradi- 
tion of the painter’s approach, Rem- 
brandt produces tones of mystery in his 
prints, giving them a disturbing tran- 
scendental nature. Bolstered by his sense 
of structure, he supports the symphonic 
composition with strokes of the dry- 
point, setting the picture space into 
motion. In his etchings, Rembrandt un- 
folds the drama to its full intensity; using 
the scriptural story as a point of de- 
parture, he realizes its full spiritual sig- 
nificance through the eloquence of the 
plastic means at his disposal, shedding 
the light of truth over the darkest re- 
cesses of the land of shadows. In a way, 
Rembrandt is the forerunner of the 
great beginning of modern religious art; 
in him mingles the essence of the van- 
ished traditions of the middle ages with 
a new and profound introspective qual- 
ity, so characteristic of the faith and 
outlook of our times. 


SINCE the time of Rembrandt, the 
possibilities of printmaking have been 
further enriched by the work of Blake, 
Piranesi, and Goya. The twentieth cen- 
tury, in full graphic production of its 
books, periodicals, and newspapers, in- 
herited an enormously rich tradition in 
the graphic arts. However, it is once 
more the task of the great painters of our 
time to revitalize the graphic arts which 
are rich with skills, but possess no under- 
lying concepts, to take full advantage of 
these methods. Many of the great ex- 
perimental painters of to-day devote 
much of their time to producing the 
prints of the century which, undoubt- 
edly, will be known as one of the richest 
in the field of the graphic arts. Charac- 
terized by a great quest for experi- 
mentation, many artists are rediscover- 
ing the practice of the burin (line en- 
graving). Expressionist tendencies, to- 
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gether with plasticity rooted in an 
aesthetic awareness, bring the graphic 
arts of to-day to a new intensity. 


Deposition. 
Georges Rouault. French, 1871-. 


In an unconventional way and in the 
spirit of this mechanized century, 
Rouault freely mingles the photo- 
mechanical processes with the hand 
methods which give such decisive final- 
ity to his plates. He uses all the conven- 
tional acids and tools of the etcher and 
the engraver in the most unorthodox 
manner. This “‘self-taught” master, the 
secluded monk of the art of this cen- 
tury, disturbs the ‘“‘doctors” out of the 
indifference of their file-keeping activi- 
ties. As Rouault says: “. . . it is not 
the wordly eclecticism of multiple 
knowledge that enriches, but perse- 
verance in a favorable furrow, and the 
living, silent, effort of a whole life... 
that is why I sometimes tremble with 
sacred anger, may I say, when I am 
compared in my various attempts with 
some of the great old masters whom I 
love .. . Iam so far away from them 
in a certain way .. . with regard to 
this cult of the old masters: The letter 
killeth and the spirit giveth life.” 

One of the artists of our time who 
has spent the most concentrated length 
of time in the making of prints, Rouault 
brings the vision of the painter to the 
graphic arts. Aware of aesthetic realities 
and contemporary problems, endowed 
with a powerful sense of plastic form, he 
seeks the full texture enrichment of the 
surfaces of his copper plates, from the 
deepest blacks to the purest whites. His 
prints, like his paintings, breathe an 
inner spirituality and emotional in- 
tensity very rarely found in the work 
of his contemporaries. 


Jesus Meets Veronica. 
André Racz. American, 1916-. 


The prints produced in former ages 
and reproduced in this issue were not 
results of formulas or the hybrid off- 
springs of misunderstood styles thrown 
together at random. As all truly great 
art, they were the plastic crystalizations 
of their time, charged with the living 
forces of the ideas of the men who 
created them and were passionately 
imbued with current ideas. Precisely 
for those reasons have they been able 
to express their message with univer- 
sality and timelessness. 

Their religious art was more than just 
willed by these artists for the sake of 


their self expression or merely to attain 
aesthetic pleasure or just commissions 
paid by wealthy patrons or powerful 
institutions. This art was created by an 
inner necessity, and with all the faith 
and conviction that can flame man’s 
heart and mind. 

Some of the pages of old missals now 
treasured in our museums are much 
more than mere wonders of aesthetic 
coherence and integrity, of plasticity, 
or marvels of skills and technical pro- 
ficiency; they are really testimonials of 
the deep thoughts and feelings of men 
living in previous stormy ages, ridden 
by wars, plagues, and revolutions. 

It is natural that these lines should 
lead us to focus our attention on the 
past with the sole intent of relating to 
and benefiting by it in the present. Our 
awe and admiration goes out to these 
past practitioners of the art who left 
us the living tradition of their skills; but, 
even more, they inspire us to good work 
in our times, pointing hopefully to a 
better future of the liturgical arts. 

This present must and shall define it- 
self as authentically and unequivocally 
in its own language as have other ages 
before us. For those who cannot trust 
the present and consequently lack con- 
fidence in the future, the wisdom of the 
past will serve no purpose and remains 
of no use to them. 

I hope that in these days of great 
confusion this survey may help us de- 
fine more clearly the tenets of western 
civilization, drawing abundant inspira- 
tion from these examples of the great 
tradition in the graphic arts. This tradi- 
tion must be the fertilizing soil that will 
carry future growth. Through these 
illustrations we can easily discern the 
same growth and change that governs 
the history of all the plastic arts. Tradi- 
tion that tends to freeze forms of any 
given period is not worthy of the name; 
it should rather be termed the academy 
and inevitably leads to a decay and 
eclecticism which promotes indifference 
and inertia and eventually the death of 
these very traditions we cherish. 

Tradition must go hand in hand with 
a feeling for the liberty of a conscience 
aspiring to a truth that, however abso- 
lute, is associated with the impurities of 
relative character that vitalize at the 
same time and bring about continuous 
growth which enhances the proper 
functioning of mankind in its temporal 
journey in the world. 

Such, then, is the history of these arts 
in constant flux of change, pointing to 
a greater variety of different concepts 


and styles, all equally valid when we 
consider the differences in the aspira- 
tions and needs of each era seeking to 
define itself in forms peculiar to its own 
age. 

Our conscience to-day, so inert at 
times, should be shaken out of its in- 
difference by the words of Charles 
Péguy: ‘Will it be said that you have 
sent us your Son in vain, and that your 
Son has suffered in vain, and that He 
has died. And will it be in vain that He 
sacrifices Himself and that we sacrifice 
Him every day. Will it be in vain that a 
cross was set up one day and that we 
set it up again every day.” * 
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Christ Bearing the Cross. Relief, woodblock. 61! 46 x 514 inches. 
(Gesamt. 4785.) Anonymous. Italian. Ca. 1450. 


Crucifixion with Two Thieves. Intaglio, line engraving. 8! % x 
674 inches. (Hind B.I.1O.) Anonymous. Italian. Ca. 1460. 
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Entombment. Intaglio, line engraving. 127742 x 171949. (Hind 6.) Andrea Mantegna. Italian. 1431-1506. 
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Nativity. Relief, woodblock. Eight colors and black. 147% x Saint Martin. Relief, dotted manner, from metal plate. 854 x 634 
10% inches. (Schreiber VIII, 62 a.) Anonymous. German. inches. (Schreiber 2703, 2 state.) Anonymous. German. Ca. 1460. 
Ca. 1440. 
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Christ Bearing the Cross. Intaglio, line engraving. 1134 x 1654 inches. (Lehrs g.) Martin Schéngauer. German. 1445-1401. 


Pieta. Intaglio, line engraving. 103@ x 1134 
inches. (Lehrs 7.) The master If A M of 
Zwolle. Netherlands. Ca. 1475. 
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The Conversion of Saint Paul. Relief, woodblock. 1154 x 3g inches. 
(Curjel 43.) Hans Baldung Grien, German. 1476-1545. 


The Last Supper. Relief, woodblock. 1514 x 1114 inches. (D. 102.) Albrecht 
Diirer. German. 1471-1528. 


Courtesy The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Golgotha. Intaglio, line engraving. 11 % x 16 % inches. (Volbehr 69.) Lucas van Leyden. Netherlands. 1494-1533. 
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Christ Presented to the People. Intaglio, etching and drypoint. 1374 x 171946 inches, (Hind 2171, 7 state.) Rembrandt van Ryn. Nether- 


lands. 1606-1669. 


Courtesy The Museum of Modern Art 


Deposition. Intaglio, photoengraving, etching, aquatint, drypoint. 23 x 16% inches. (Johnson 169:34.) Georges Rouault, French. 
Born 1871. From Miserere et Guerre, a portfolio of fifty-eight plates, commissioned by Ambroise Vollard and published in Paris, 1948. 
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An Introduction to Letter Forms 


Oscar Oce 


Y PART in this afternoon’s 
programme* is to bring to your 
attention some of the fundamentals 
which govern effectiveness in the 
graphic arts. It probably is true that 
opportunity has not been at hand for 
most of you to become fully acquainted 
with what would seem to be minimum 
requisites for all who deal, in no matter 
how small a way, with the arts at the 
service of the Church. 

Since all liturgy is dependent upon 
words, all printed matter is composed 
of letters, all missals, all prayer books, 
bibles, catechisms, all monuments and 
inscriptions, all devotional material — 
_ all these are compounded of alphabetic 
forms, it is of first importance to learn 
‘something about letters. We can attempt 
here only to indicate certain truths 
governing their shapes and usages. 
Few of you will actually produce 
letters professionally. Most of you, 
however, should be familiar with their 
production. It is not enough that you 
hire an artist for the job and turn him 
loose. If you are to get good work you 
must have enough background to know 
when you have a good artist — then, 
after you have found him, let him alone. 
Discuss your problem with him, of 
course . . . its requirements, its limi- 
tations. Treat him as you would your 
physician; respect his judgment; but 
first be sure he knows his business. 

You will find some who think of 
themselves seriously as designers of 
letters — artists. There are others who 
are satisfied to give their customers 
whatever they want, regardless of taste 
or effectiveness. Both are at your 
command for a price! Always remember 
that letters exist to serve men. If they 
are to be our servants, they might as 
well be good servants. 


How DID these letters we use come 
to have their characteristic shapes? 
Why must we comply with certain 


‘rules governing their use? Letters were 


not invented by some genius who de- 
cided, one day, that man should use 
an alphabet, as the Wright Brothers 
SSS ea 

* Transcript of a talk delivered at the 1948 
annual meeting of the Liturgical Arts Society. 


decided man should fly, or Howe de- 
cided that woman should sew. The 
alphabet evolved — and it did so over 
an incredibly long period of time; in 
certain ways it is still evolving. This long 
evolution, with its slow crystallizations, 
has not only provided the shapes of the 
letters, but also rules which we cannot, 
at this late stage, ignore. 

Primitive man’s intellect furnished 
him with ideas and his social nature 
made it necessary that he communicate 
these ideas to other men. His first 
means of doing so was spoken language. 
An interchange in this manner was 
possible only when he and his hearers 


were in the same place at the same time, 


and it was only as effective as his or his 
hearer’s memories. He needed some 
method whereby he could communicate 
at a distance — both in time and space. 

His first attempt at a solution was 
through the use of pictures — picto- 
grams. These served their purpose only 
passably well; there was too much 
opportunity for misinterpretation. For 
instance, the scout of a hunting party 
wishes it known to those who follow 
him that a certain stream is full of fish; 
he makes a picture of it — so: 


The hungry, thirsty tribe, however, 
when it arrives is likely to interpret this 
pictogram as meaning that the water 
is full of wrigglers and bad for drinking. 
You can see, then, with this one ex- 
ample, that it would be nearly impos- 


sible to convey an abstract idea by 


means of pictures. A partial solution 
came with the ideogram, a rebus or 


pun, a word of a characteristic sound 


but with several meanings; for instance: 


<C> = or J 
AAA = sea or see 
= can (verb or noun) 


SES = knot or not 
QD = fish (verb or noun) 


One can actually make a fair sentence 
of these: 


O22 @ S -: Be 


J see J can not fish 


However, the ideogram was desperately 
limited and a free exchange would have 
made many puns farfetched. 

The ancient Semites started on the 
road to a real solution with pun-sounds; 
primitive phono-grams. For instance, 
the word Aleph meant “bull”; its 


Egyptian pictogram was so: me Its 
Phoenician symbol was so: aA Here, 


as a phono-gram, it stood for the sound 
“Aleph” wherever it appeared, in 
whatever combinations, and with what- 
ever meaning was required. Other 
sound-pictures also developed this way. 


For instance, “Beth” (house) ffl 0 


and ‘‘Gimel’’ (camel) Si ay 


Eventually these symbol-values broke 
down even farther and the word-signs 
assumed the phonetic value of the first 
consonant of that word: 


gimel eG 
beth GC =B 


Now aleph was actually a glottal stop 
for which we have no equivalent. The 
sound ‘“‘A’? may have been applied. to 
it or the sound ‘“‘A” may have been 
represented by an Egyptian symbol for 


eagle: S ~~ This is only one 


of the many confusions not yet un- 
ravelled in the long history of the source 
of our letters. 

At any rate it is believed that the 
Greeks took four consonant sounds 
and made vowel symbols of them: Aleph 
(bull) = alpha; He (window) = epsilon; 
Yod (whip) = tota; Ayin (eye) = om- 
cron. They added two others, waw and 
goph, which they used for a while and 
then dropped. They introduced five 
new letters of their own. These five may 
have come from a rudimentary system 
in the peninsula; its fragmentary re- 
mains have not yet been fully inter- 
preted. Various Latin tribes took these 
Greek letters and adapted them to their 
special needs. They became the Roman 
alphabet. During the first or second 
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centuries of our era, they evolved into 
the permanent forms for Roman capital 
letters. Their production with a broad 
tool, held at a particular angle, gave 
them the thick and thin elements which 
have become characteristic. The early 
rules governing their forms and meth- 
ods of execution are still valid. 

Let us look at them. They break 
down into three groups: 


round full: OQCGD 
square full: AVUHTXZNMW 
narrow: BPRKLEFSY1J 


The familiar thick and thin elements 


and the finishing strokes (serifs) 


are the logical results of writing with 
a broad tool in the first place, and, in 
the second place, of incising for perma- 
nence. If you hold a broad tool at a 
particular angle you will find these 
possible strokes 


30° 


All the letters are made up of combina- 
tions of them. The “roman” character 
of our alphabet derives from this fact. 

The serif came into use as a means of 
attaining a clean finish to an incised 
line. To avoid possible chipping out, 
the engraver made a cut at right angles 
to the long stroke, and bracketed the 
new line in 


nO 


Hence, the serif, which, incidentally, is 
maintained in pen forms for the same 
reason: a clean finish, 


The formal roman was about like this: 


ABCDEGHIJKE 
LMNOPORST 
UVWXYZ Qu 
Th fff fletst tou 


Through rapid writing and more general use it evolved into ‘‘square” and “rustic’’: 


and eventually into uncials 


ABCOEFG 
DI KLMNO 
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porstuy 


and semi-uncials 


abcoefehi 


kmnopaqrst 


UVLUXYZ 


Lower case letters (minuscules) 


abcdef ghijkImn 
oparstuvwxyz & 


N\A 


ss, !'? 1234507890 


developed from semi-uncials and reached a peak in the Italian running hands of 


the sixteenth century. 


(Continued on first column, next page) 


AN ANNOTATED CHECK- 
LIST OF IMPORTANT 
BOOKS RELATIVE TO THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS. (Some are 
out of print but can be consulted 
in most metropolitan libraries.) 


AVENTUR UND KUNST. By Konrad F, 
Bauer. Frankfurt-am-Main. Bauer Type Foun- 
dry. 1940. 

An intelligent and extremely comprehensive 
collection of facsimile reproductions of printed 
work covering the five hundred years from the 
invention of printing to the present day, 
produced as part of the celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the invention of 
printing by Johann Gutenberg. The text, 
which is in German, is an able commentary by 
one of the world’s leading typographic experts. 


THE ELEMENTS OF LETTERING. By 
John Howard Benson and Arthur Graham 
Carey. Newport. John Stevens. 1940. 

A textbook of alphabetic forms dealing with 
their theoretical, practical, and _ historical 
phases. The book comprehensively covers callig- 
raphy, constructed, and incised letters. 


THE ANATOMY OF LETTERING. By 
Warren Chappell. New York. Loring and 
Mussey. 1935. : 

A brief discussion of the tools of the letter 
artist, the application of lettering, and the 
anatomy of the five most commonly used 
alphabetic styles. 


DIE SCHRIFT. By Hermann Degering. Ber- 
lin. Ernst Wasmuth. A. G. 1929. (There is 
also a reprint in an English translation: LET- 
TERING. By Herman Degering. New York.) 
A collection of two hundred and forty pages 
of reproductions of lettering and related orna- 
mental devices in all media, from the fifth 
century B.C. through the eighteenth century. 


BOOKBINDING., Its background and tech- 
nique. By Edith Diehl. Two volumes. New 
York, Rinehart and Company, Inc. 1946. 

A scholarly treatise on all phases of book- 
binding, with an excellent historical introduc- 
tion and a clear description of hand methods. 


THE ALPHABET. A Key to the History of 
Mankind. By David Diringer. New York. 
Philosophical Library. 1948. 

The most scholarly treatise yet published on 
non-alphabetic systems of writing and alpha- 
betic scripts. 


ON THE JUST SHAPING OF LETTERS. 
From the Applied Geometry of Albrecht 
Diirer. Book III. Translated by R. T. Nichol, 
from the Latin text of the Edition of 
MDXXXV. New York. The Grolier Club. 
1917. 
oThirer’s description of his method of produc- 
ing the classic Roman alphabet through geo- 
metric reasoning. However, one must be 
warned against a too slavish adherence to 
this approach unless aware of the manner 
in which the original models were conceived. 
LAYOUT IN ADVERTISING. By W. A. 
Dwiggins. New York. Harper & Brothers. 
1928. Revised edition, 1948. 

(Continued on third column next page) 
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—ABCDEFGHIFTKLM 
NOPORSTUV WXYZ 


abedefghiklmnoporstuvwxyz 


Formalized “‘italics’? evolved from these: 


abcdefghijk mNopa 


rstuywxyz& Oy oH 


ast ffl 1234567890 


And that, in a very condensed de- 
scription, is the evolution and the proper 
proportions for the letters we use to-day. 
Naturally, some distortion from this 
norm is always possible, but one must 
be eternally vigilant that whimsey or 
inventiveness does not creep in to make 
letters either illegible or laughable. 

There are, unfortunately, certain 
archaisms which the Church seems to 
favor and which, in most cases, go 
beyond the logical usage of a book hand 
for books and a lapidary form for 
inscriptions. Any archaism should be 
carefully investigated to make sure it 
does belong and is something more than 
an attempt to create images through 
imitation of natural or artificial things, 
or forms of a previous era. 

Most “‘liturgical’’ graphic art to-day 
deals in type rather than calligraphy 
or lettering, and it is necessary that all 
who work with printed matter be 
familiar with type styles and printing 
techniques. We cannot here investigate 
this phase of the question, but we can 
and do recommend that you go beyond 


this brief introduction and that you 
conscientiously endeavor to make your- 
self literate in the proper production 
of all the arts at the service of the 
Church. 

It is very true that, in this age, there 
seem to be many more questions than 
answers, and any suggestion that you 
search for new questions to answer 
regarding the liturgical arts may appear 
only to be adding to otherwise over- 
loaded time schedules. However, if the 
Church is to do its job fully, the liturgi- 
cal arts must be considered. There are 
answers at hand. First, of course, there 
must be a desire for mature, effective 
liturgical art in those who are responsi- 
ble for its production, and then, a 
serious attempt to understand its tradi- 
tions, its techniques, its requirements 
and limitations before the answers will 
come. Armed with some knowledge of 
the why and the how of this art, we shall 
none of us go very far wrong if we follow 
Saint Paul’s advice to the Church at 
Corinth: “Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order.” 


The author of this book is to-day the ac- 
knowledged master in the United States of all 
phases of the graphic arts. This volume deals 
with the apparatus of the designer, the forms 
in which the graphic arts are presented, and 
the designing process itself. 


MSS. BY WAD. By William Addison Dwig- 
gins. New York. The Typophiles. 1947. 

A collection of twelve essays on the graphic 
arts, giving the reactions of a master designer 
to the vagaries and foibles of his profession. 


A HANDWRITING MANUAL. By Alfred 
Fairbank. Leicester. Dryad Press. 1932. Re- 
vised edition. 1947. 

A brief but comprehensive manual dealing 
with the production of a beautiful and legible 
handwriting. In addition to a short history of 
cursive letters, the author covers such subjects 
as the characteristics of fine writing, legibility, 
speed, control, and the methods and equipment . 
required for the production of a running script. 


AN ESSAY ON TYPOGRAPHY. By Eric 
Gill. London, Sheed and Ward. Second edi- 
tion. 1936. 

A provocative consideration of the subject 
by a creative designer whose sympathies are 
with hand craft as opposed to industrialism. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF TYPE DESIGN 
AND TYPOGRAPHY. By Frederic W. 
Goudy. Two volumes. New York. The Typo- 
philes. 1946. 

The history of the type faces of the most 
prolific designer of all time. The volumes 
contain a chronological list of the one hundred 
and twenty-three types designed by Mr Goudy 
since 1896, with examples and a brief descrip- 
tion of each. 


CHRONOLOGY OF BOOKS AND PRINT- 
ING. By Greenhood and Gentry. New York. 
Macmillan. 1936. 

What the title implies! 


PRINTERS AS MEN OF THE WORLD. 
By Evelyn Harter. New York. The Typophiles. 
1947. 

A collection of short biographies of some of 
the world’s greatest printers, in terms of their 
value to mankind as human beings rather than 
as craftsmen. 


LETTERING. By Grailey Hewitt. Phila- 
delphia. J. B. Lippincott Company. 1930. 

A history of the Roman alphabets, their 
proportions, and their proper arrangement, 
with discussion of the materials and methods of 
execution. Copiously illustrated. 


PAPERMAKING. The History and Tech- 
nique of an Ancient Craft. By Dard Hunter. 
New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. There is a 
limited edition, published privately, which 
contains samples of fine paper and other 
writing media. 

This compilation aims to give an insight into 
the methods employed by paper makers in all 
parts of the world, from earliest to contem- 
porary times. 

MEISTER DER SCHREIBKUNST. By Peter 
Jessen. Stuttgart. Julius Hoffman. 1923. 

A collection of two hundred reproductions 
of the work of writing masters from 1550 to 
1750, covering all the historic styles which 
have been instrumental in crystallizing present- 
day letter forms. 


WRITING AND ILLUMINATING AND 
LETTERING. By Edward Johnston. London. 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 1948. 


ing by Eric Gill. From 
s. 1931. 
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Slate tablet for wall memorial. V-cut letters 
and doves. Cross, names, and dates, gold 
leafed. Text and doves, palladium leafed. 
Silver rosettes gold plated. 


Central monument for cemetery lot. V-cut 
letters and ornament on seam face, Sullivan's 
Westerly granite. Both by John Howard Benson, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


S‘AVREE 
AVGVSIINI 


DECIVITATE DEI 
LIBRI-XXII 


Initialen fur die Bremer Presse.” Munchen. 


MDCCCCXXVI. 


mattissimis Deo 

etin terra pax ho. 

mintbus bonae 
™Woluntatis 


A page, written by Edward Johnston (1872-1944), 
for the Christmas number, 1916, of “The Game,” an 
“occasional” magazine, printed and published by 
Douglas Pepler, Ditchling, Sussex. Johnston inscribed 
the copies as Christmas cards. It is believed that only 
four copies were printed. 


A unique item from the collection of Dr Siegfried 
Guggenheim, Flushing, New York. It is a page 
from the "Elias Block Book,” designed and cut by 
Rudolf Koch (1876-1934) and printed by Rudolf 
Gerstung, Offenbach am Main, 1919. This repro- 
duction is from the proof on Japan paper and 
shows all the wood marks. It is here reproduced 
with permission. 
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The first and one of the best textbooks 
dealing with the making of letters. Evolutionary 
forms and techniques are used as a basis for 
the production of contemporary alphabets. 
The chapter dealing with inscriptions in stone 
is contributed by Eric Gill. 


THE CARE AND REPAIR OF BOOKS. 
By Harry Miller Lydenberg and John Archer. 
R. R. Bowker Company. 1946. 

A brief but comprehensive discussion of 
some of the physical enemies of books and 
methods of dealing with them. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF TYPOGRAPHY. 
By Stanley Morison. New York. Macmillan. 
1936. 

A simple and clear statement of how to use 
type. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF FINE PRINTING. 
By Stanley Morison. New York. Farrar, Straus 
and Company. 1949. 

- Two hundred and seventy-two examples of 
the work of presses established between 1465 
and 1924, with an introduction by one of the 
greatest contemporary typographers. 


* TYPOGRAPHY. By Stanley Morison. 

A brief essay on the basic principles of book 
typography. 
UPDIKE: American Printer, and his Merry- 
mount Press. By Morison, Anderson, Cleland, 
Howe, Winship, Ruzicka, Pottinger, and Rol- 
lins. New York. The American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 1947. 

A collective biography of one of America’s 
great printers, including commentaries on the 
press he established and the work he produced. 


AN ALPHABET SOURCE BOOK. By Oscar 
Ogg. New York. Harper and Brothers. 1940. 
Dover edition. 1947. 

A copy book of source alphabets intended to 
serve as inspirational material for letter artists. 


THE 26 LETTERS. By Oscar Ogg. New York. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1948. 

A brief, illustrated history of the evolution 
of the Roman alphabet from pre-alphabet 
times. 


MODERN AND HISTORICAL TYPOG- 
RAPHY. An illustrated guide. By Imre 
Reiner. New York. Paul A. Struck. 1946. 

A collection of historical and contemporary 
examples of typographic usage with short ex- 
planatory text covering such subjects as: title 
pages, typographic ornaments, calligraphy, 
advertising typography, etc. 


B. R. MARKS & REMARKS. By Bruce 
Rogers. New York. The Typophiles. 1946. 

Typographic and drawn devices by one of 
this country’s best known typographers, with 
pithy comments on him and his devices by 
seven of his contemporaries. 


PARAGRAPHS ON PRINTING. By Bruce 
Rogers and James Hendrickson. New York. 
William E. Rudge’s Sons. 1943. 

A collection of comments by Bruce Rogers, 
gathered and edited by James Hendrickson, 
to make available to students and professionals 
some of the philosophy underlying the work of 
a great designer. 


INTRODUCTION TO TYPOGRAPHY. By 
Oliver Simon. Cambridge. Harvard University 


Press. 1949. } 
A comprehensive handbook for beginners 


and non-professionals, covering all phases of 


the typographic problems which may arise in 
book production. 


CIVIC AND MEMORIAL LETTERING. 
By Percey J. Delf Smith. London. Adam and 
Charles Black. 1946. 

An introduction to the uses of letters and 
lettering in association with architecture and 
for commemorative inscriptions, 


ALPHABET. A Manual of Lettering for the 
Use of Students, with Historical and Practical 
Descriptions. By Edward F. Strange. London. 
G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 1921. There is also a de 
luxe edition bearing the title: ALPHABET. 
A Handbook of Lettering with Historical, 
Critical and Practical Descriptions — pub- 
lished in London by D. Bell & Sons, 1895 — 
with specimens printed by the Kelmscott 
Press. 

The history of the Roman alphabet and its 
derivatives. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK AND 
LATIN PALAEOGRAPHY. By Sir Edward 
M. Thompson. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1912. 

This book covers the same material as 
Ulilman’s Ancient Writing and Its Influence, but 
in much greater detail. It includes also descrip- 
tion of the early forms of the book and materials 
employed in early writing. 


CHAMP FLEURY. By Geofroy Troy. Trans- 
lated into English and annotated by George B. 
Ives. New York. The Grolier Club. 1927. 
Geofroy Troy’s interpretation of the Roman 
alphabet in terms of the perfect human figure. 
His approach is archaic and questionable as 
applied to practical letter production. The 
philosophical attitude of the author, however, 
is of great value to any who are seriously 
concerned with fine letter proportions. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF WRIT- 
ING AND LETTERING. By Jan Tschichold, 
London. A. Zwemmer. 1946. 

The story of the evolution of alphabetic 
forms from stone age painting through con- 
temporary printing, told in a series of reproduc- 
tions with brief, informative captions. 


ANCIENT WRITING AND ITS INFLU- 
ENCE. By B. L. Ullman. New York. Longmans 
Green and Company. 1932. 

A short discussion of the origin of our al- 
phabet. The evolution of Roman letters and 
their influence on later forms are presented in 
very clear fashion. 


PRINTING TYPES. Their History, Forms, 
and Uses. A study in survivals. By Daniel 
Berkeley Updike. Cambridge. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Two volumes. 1922. 

The definitive work on the history, forms, 
and uses of printing types by one of the most 
able contemporary masters. The scholarly text 
and profuse facsimiles cover the subject from 
the invention of printing in the middle of the 
fifteenth century to our day. 


THE PRINTERS’ VALHALLA. Rochester. 
The Printing House of Leo Hart. DANIEL 
BERKELEY UPDIKE AND THE MERRY- 
MOUNT PRESS. By George Parker Winship. 
1947. ISAIAH THOMAS, PRINTER, PA- 
TRIOT, AND PHILANTHROPIST. By Clif- 
ford K. Shipton. 1948. GREGORY DEXTER 
OF LONDON AND NEW ENGLAND. By 
Bradford F. Swan. 1949. Additional titles to 
follow. 

A collection of biographies of great printers, 
edited by George Parker Winship. 


Publications 


THE NEW COLOPHON. A book collector’s 


quarterly. New York, Duschnes Crawford, Inc. 
$15.00 a year. 

A continuation of The Colophon. A mature 
publication relative to book collecting and 
kindred interests, edited by some of this coun- 
try’s outstanding bibliophiles. 


THE FLEURON. A Journal of Typography. 
Edited by Stanley Morison. Cambridge. At 
the University Press. $15.00 a volume. THE 
DOLPHIN. A Journal of the Making of Books. 
New York. The Limited Editions Club. $15.00 
to $25.00 a volume. 

Scholarly journals no longer issued but of 
great value to all who are interested in the 
book arts and available in most metropolitan 
libraries. 


SIGNATURE. New Series. A Quadrimestrial 
of Typography and Graphic Arts. Edited by 
Oliver Simon. London. Signature. $3.00 a year. 

An extremely valuable and scholarly pro- 
fessional publication. 


ALPHABET AND IMAGE. A Quarterly of 
Typography and Graphic Arts. London. Art 
and Technics, Ltd. $8.00 a year. 

A collection of articles dealing with all 
phases of the graphic arts. 


PRINT. A Quarterly Journal of the Graphic 
Arts. Woodstock, Vermont. William Edwin 
Rudge. $7.50 a year. 

A quarterly with a popular approach to. 
typography and related arts, 


Correspondence 


Edinburgh, Scotland 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Your kind letter of April 27 and the 
photographs brought back vivid recol- 
lections of days long past but never to be 
forgotten. It was a genuine pleasure to. 
have the beginnings of the Society once 
more brought back to mind with the 
snapshot of Father Hugh Diman.* It 
was a pleasure and a privilege to be asso- 
ciated even in this very small way with 
the great movement which the foresight 
and ability of the founders envisaged 
and I daresay no one realised at the time 
what a great work the Liturgical Arts 
Society was to do in the best interests 
of liturgical worship and of restoring 
religious art to a sense of dignity and 
reverence befitting the great mysteries. 

I have always watched the develop- 
ment of your group with intense interest 
and look forward to each further issue 
of LirurcicaL Arts. When I have duly 
devoured the publication myself, it is. 
passed on to our Training College for 
Teachers and has been instrumental in 


* See frontispiece in May, 1949, issue. 
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raising the whole tone of appreciation 
of liturgical art in a very wide circle. 

I quite appreciate the difficulty in 
explaining the objects you are aiming 
at, but must congratulate you most 
sincerely on the success already attained, 
which is merely an earnest, I hope, for 
far greater conquests in the future. 

I trust that at some future date the 
wheel of fortune may bring us together 
again and it will be a real pleasure to 
renew the friendships formed so long 
ago at Portsmouth Priory. 

Begging remembrance in your pray- 
ers and with every best wish and bless- 
ing, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. J. McDona tp, O.S.B. 
Archbishop of Saint Andrews and Edinburgh 


Habana, Cuba 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

On looking at the photographs pub- 
lished by LirurcicAL Arts as result of 
“A Statue Project,” my first impression 
was a decided preference for Barthé’s 
image of the Sacred Heart. As the 
physical appearance must have been of 
the subject it represents, it is in no way 
striking, yet for the first time in my ex- 
perience I am confronted with a repre- 
sentation of our Saviour on which I can 
look with sympathy as the portrait of a 
Man. 

The Byzantines in their mosaics saw 
Christ the Judge with bushy beard and 
luxuriant hair, which must have looked 
quite majestic to them and produce the 
opposite effect on us, while still earlier 
representations feed the doubt as to 
whether our Lord wore a beard at all. 
Mediaeval sculpture is unsurpassed in 
rendering the integrity of the human 
edifice of the Church, and while it 
emphasizes the humanity of our Lady 
and of the apostles, Christ Himself is 
always shown in His divine aspect only. 
Baroque images lack virility, and the 
commercial repetitions of their formu- 
lae now prevalent suggest nothing more 


than cheap opera singers all made up» 


for their ludicrous acts. More recently 
realistic representations of Jesus the 
Man seem to me lacking in dignity, a 
pitfall Barthé has avoided. 

Right away I can imagine the aver- 
age pious church-goer objecting: ‘‘But 
it does not look like a religious im- 
age! . . .” And that brings up the sub- 
ject: What should a religious image 
look like? Traditional? But in which 
tradition? Already I have mentioned 
five different ones, three of them older 


(and therefore more “‘traditional”’) than 
any of our American nations, and with 
the possible exception of the mediaeval, 
none of them suitable for us to-day. 

The question, as I see it, should not 
be what an image looks like, but what 
emotions it arouses, what ideas it sug- 
gests. 

Love? Compassion? Repentance, rev- 
erence, humility, emulation? Obviously 
all these are the object of religious 
imagery, and obviously, too, all cannot 
be crowded into a single work of art. 
Except possibly in the perfect rendering, 
which I have yet to see, of the Cruci- 
fixion. 

A good illustration of the range of 
expression in religious subjects is af- 
forded by the contrast in the two 
versions of Saint Joan of Arc presented 
in this project. Sardeau gives us the 
suffering of Joan as martyr. Rox shows 
the combined feelings of reverence and 
humility with which the Saint regarded 
her unique mission, symbolized here 
by the sword. 

Again Umlauf, with his vision of Saint 
Francis in ecstasy, provides a good jolt 
to shake us out of the rut of sentimental 
pictures of the saint’s love of animals, by 
itself a limited appreciation of that rich 
personality. 

My second consideration of the group 
of photographs, based on plastic quality 
rather than on spiritual content, is 
handicapped as much, if not more than 
the first, by the fact that I have only pic- 
tures to look at and not the statues in 
the round. This awareness is sharpened 
by the few instances in which a second 
angle is made visible of any one exhibit, 
as in the case of the back view of Rox’s 
Saint Joan, and the side view (in a group 
photograph) of the small model of 
Kratina’s Saint Joseph. Both times the 
second view reveals the drapery as in- 
dispensable to the significance of the 
sculptural form. 

Kratina’s work seems to me the most 
arresting in form and most intriguing in 
content. Why the Egyptian suggestion 
(in the large model) in Joseph’s head? 
The patriarchal type rather than the 
working man is more understandable, 
but if patriarchal, why the playful 
“perch on the shoulder’’? This, and the 
marked difference in the treatment of 
the two heads, would seem to introduce 
an internal conflict which I find dis- 
turbing. 

One last thought: cheers for the stern 
firmness of de Coux’s Saint Benedict 
and for the lovely femininity of Nicolas’s 
Saint Rose of Lima. Orchids to Lrrur- 


cicaL Arts for the highly successful 
completion of an extraordinary project, 
the full import of which defies estima- 
tion. 
Yours truly, 
EucEnIo BATISTA 


Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

LirurGIcAL ArTs is a shot in the arm 
for a practicing architect and I should 
like to take you up on your offer of 
back copies. 

The architectural profession should 
indeed be grateful for a publication that 
stands out for a return to sound princi- 
ples that seem to have been abandoned 
by many present day architects. The 
Church teaches truth, but the buildings 
in which we worship very rarely express 
it. The Church will hardly regain her 
proud title of mother of the arts by 
trading with the “veneer” boys. The 
clergy cannot always be blamed, as they 
are too often the victims of the curious 
whims of the architects. 

To the architect who excuses his 
eclectic building with the remark “this 
is what my client wanted,” I would an- 
swer “you are not an architect but a 
dealer in blue prints.” 

The architect, worthy of the name, 
will strive to create an architecture 
growing out of modern materials and 
techniques, as was done so well in 
mediaeval times. 

In my own practice I have found that 
you can direct a client’s thinking into 
logical channels. Very often a client 
comes in our office wanting a “‘colonial”’ 
house and has eventually been given a 
“contemporary” home which, inciden- 
tally, has made him very happy. 

I can see the dawn of a renaissance 
coming from the architects who are 
being trained in structure, fitness, and 
purpose but, in the meantime, a lot of 
money, work, and materials will have 
been wasted. 

It is my sincere hope that LrrurcicAL 
Arts will be a must for every architec- 
tural student at the universities. I feel 
that there is where the seed will find 
good ground. 

Yours truly, 
PAUL D’ENTREMONT, A.I.A. 


Chartres, France 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicat ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 
Please allow me to contribute my 
thoughts to the conclusions you have 
gathered concerning the statue project 
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illustrated and commented upon in 
your February issue. 

I think the experiment, successfully 
conducted under the sponsorship of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, extremely in- 
teresting. While the art world effort to- 
ward a general liberation meets with a 
more and more comprehensive welcome 
from the public, it is most encouraging 
to note that LirurcicaL Arts encour- 
ages and stimulates the artists’ creative 
genius. At the same time you orient the 
religious world toward tendencies most 
appropriate to a successful spiritual 
goal. 

In France also we have suffered when 
seeing our churches —even our his- 
torical churches — overburdened with 
unworthy elements. The cheap repro- 
ductions of mediocre models which 
_ emanate from the section in Paris known 
as “Saint Sulpice’’ disfigure many 
buildings. Those who spread this type 
of work are more conscious of commer- 
cial success than they are of artistic 
quality. 

The purpose of the project was clearly 
and wisely explained in the letter by 
Father LaFarge, sent to all the partici- 
' pating sculptors: “‘Just as the rdle of the 
Church in religious matters is to guide 
and instruct, to lead, so I would like to 
urge you to guide and instruct, to lead 
strongly in these artistic matters.” 

Remembering the sculptors of our 
mediaeval cathedrals who always kept 
in mind the fact that their work was 
intended for the uninitiated and as a 
warrant against non-objective produc- 
tions, Father LaFarge also wrote: ‘““The 
sculptural image must not require too 
strenuous an imaginative effort on the 
part of the uninitiated.” 

Such wise counsel and the selection 
of the artists who were to codperate 
with their talent could not fail to give 
satisfactory results. In fact, they did not 
fail. In all the works submitted (and 
they make this February issue an excep- 
tional one) one finds in different ap- 
proaches a will to express, through 
original means accessible to universal 
comprehension, the faith and powerful 
example of the personage portrayed. 

And what a diversity in this common 
expression of one programme and one 
inspiration! We are thus assured that 
the sculptors do not feel condemned to 
a strict application of rules bound to 
sum up in a sterile uniformity. On the 
contrary, they feel free to express their 
legitimate tendencies and their own 
temperament. 

The committee of selection was well 


inspired to eschew the usual form of 
competition. Some might feel tempted 
by the notion of competition, but I feel 
that this method often binds the artists’ 
original tendencies and restrains their 
ways of expression, since they are wont 
to think of the jury’s personal predilec- 
tions because the members of juries feel 
exposed to public criticism. 

This statue project was initiated to 
provide the sculptors with an oppor- 
tunity freely to express themselves and 
to provide the clergy and the laity with 
examples of what might, and what must, 
be a vital religious sculptural art. 

May the first purpose bring to the 
artist many commissions that will en- 
rich the artistic patrimony of our time. 
As regards the second purpose, I am 
happy to know of the many testimonies 
which bear witness to an indisputable 
success. I am glad to join in this wide 
approval. 

Yours truly, 
: Jean Maunoury, 
Resident architect of the 
Cathedral of Chartres 


Saint Edward’s Seminary 
Kenmore, Washington 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

We are glad to hear of your interest 
in the graphic art work that appears in 
our seminary quarterly, The Harvester. 
Of late the cuts made by our seminarians 
and used as illustrations are also being 
used by a number of other Catholic 
publications. 

This work of The Harvester art staff 
has not only enabled us to put out an 
attractive magazine, but it has led to 
something that is even more far-reach- 
ing — the fostering of a true apprecia- 
tion, among seminarians, of what is 
really good art. 

For instance, having these cuts avail- 
able at the school has led us to acquire 
a hand press and several fonts of type, 
so that now the men here are able to 


hand-set type and use the cuts to print 
their own ordination invitations, Christ- 
mas cards, and other Christian greeting 
cards as well as much good stationery. 
A really good insight has been acquired 
by many of the men regarding the disci- 
pline and knowledge necessary for good 
craftsmanship. 

In regard to the medium that we use 
for our illustrations, The Harvester staff 
has been working for several years with 
a new product called Ti-Pi, which is 
simply a thin layer of hard rubber 
mounted on type-high wood blocks. We 
began with linoleum, but found that 
this did not hold up for the number of 
impressions we need for our publica- 
tions. Ti-Pi has recently been developed 
for use by professional engravers for ad- 
vertising, etc., and we have found that 
this is an ideal medium for our work, 
since the cuts last indefinitely with 
proper care, and hence the great 
amount of work that sometimes goes 
into a single cut will never be wasted. 

In regard to this point of greater 
durability, we might say here that we 
have been able to help out a number of 
other craftsmen doing Christian illus- 
trative work, by introducing them to 
this medium. And, of course, it is quite 
simple to work in rubber if one has a 
working knowledge of either wood en- 
graving or linoleum cutting, although 
rubber cutting is closer to the wood en- 
graving technique. We found that the 
switch can be made quite easily from 
one medium to another because of this 
great similarity in techniques. 

At any rate we are sure you will be 
happy to hear of the fine attitude that 
has developed among seminarians here 
in regard to Christian arts and crafts. 
For instance, toward the end of the 
school year, we were able to have a 
contemporary Christian art exhibition 
at the far end of our cloister corridor. It 
attracted a good deal of attention and 
comment, judging from the groups that 
regularly formed about the display 
material. 

It all began when an illustration in 
abstract design by Sister Thomasita was 
posted on the bulletin board in order to 
gain the reaction of the students to this 
sort of splendid work. However, we felt 
that such things could not be appreci- 
ated by themselves, and hence a full 
display of illustrations was put together, 
with a thesis explaining the attempts of 
Christian artists of to-day to express 
their ideas in contemporary art forms. 
As a matter of fact, one of the features of 
this display was your issue of LrruRGICAL 
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Arts (February, 1949) with the pages 
open at the statue project sponsored by 
your Society. 

We base our whole intention upon 
the fact that knowledge begets love, and 
men who will, God willing, some day 
be the priests of this whole Northwest, 
will never love what is good until they 
find out first what zs really good. It 
will be difficult to attain this end, but 
we find that all these means help tre- 
mendously. And then, too, our biggest 
point is that the ordinary, untrained 
layman in art is often incapable of criti- 
cizing art and that this domain belongs 
rather to the trained critic. Hence, if 
seminarians wish to deem themselves 
capable of acting as critics regarding 
contemporary art, they must first learn 
at least the fundamental principles. 
And, of course, once they learn these 
principles it is unlikely that they will 
stop there. 

All of this, I hope, is sowing seed in 
order that you and all those responsible 
for the fine work of the Liturgical Arts 
Society will reap more abundant fruit 
within the next generation in the renais- 
sance of good art. May the Divine Arch- 
itect bless your work abundantly. 

Yours truly, 
The Reverend Joun M. Domin 
Editor, The Harvester 
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CHI RHO CARDS FOR THE TEACH- 
ING OF THE SACRAMENTS. A visual 
aid in the presentation of lessons on the 
Sacraments. Adapted to the upper grades of 
the elementary school, and the high school. 
By Sister M. Giovanni Trevisan, Mary- 
knoll, N. Y.: Maryknoll Sisters. (Sets for 


the sacraments of baptism, penance, and con- 
firmation are ready, Cards for the other sacra- 
ments are in the process of preparation.) 

Five cards are included in the en- 
velope for teaching each sacrament: 
card 1 illustrates the establishment of 
the sacrament; card 2, the administra- 
tion of the sacrament; card 3, the ef- 
fects of the sacrament; card 4, the mat- 
ter and form of the sacrament; card 5, 
the command for all to receive the sacra- 
ment. The illustrations for these visual 
aid cards are a combination of pictorial 
and symbolic representation. Attention 
should have been given to a more 
stylized type of drawing, especially of 
the figures. The figures are not suf- 
ficiently well designed to make up for 
their poor drawing. With a more stylized 
and better designed drawing of the fig- 
ures, the symbol would be more in unity 
with the pictorial representation. With 
this unity established, the illustrations 
should be required to speak more 
strongly in themselves for the sacra- 
ment. A visual aid device is weak if it 
requires too much of a printed story to 
explain it. I wish all the cards might be 
as effective as cards 4 of the baptism and 
confirmation sets. I find these sets not 
bad, but neither would I recommend 
them wholeheartedly as particularly 
strong forces for teaching of the sacra- 
ments. The cards are a technically good 
job of silk screening. 

I give criticism on three specific 
cards. In the Confirmation card 5, 
‘All nations, tribes, and peoples, and 
tongues”. ...I am reminded very 
much of a Boy Scout poster with a boy 
from each of the five races on a cross- 
country hike. The tongues of fire converge 
toward the dove rather than descend as 
grace from the Holy Spirit upon the five 
boys. 

Card 3 of the penance series shows 
Christ rushing to extricate a lamb from 
the brambles. The representation is so 
pictorial that it is hard to ‘“‘think” past 
the lamb in the bramble to the child of 
God caught in sin. 

On card 1 of the confirmation series 
it would seem more proper to reduce 
the attention given the Blessed Virgin. 
This seems appropriate since the Apos- 
tles were, from the first Pentecost on- 
ward, to be considered the official priests 
of the Church. This does not, I believe, 
detract from the honor given Mary. It 
does, however, cause us to recognize the 
official authority of the Apostles in the 
establishment of the Church. (On one 
of my own drawings of Pentecost sub- 
mitted to the Chancery Office for ec- 


clesiastical approval it was suggested 
that the tongue of fire be omitted from 
the Virgin.) 

As a final suggestion, for a more logi- 
cal teaching order, cards 3 and 4 of each 
set might be reversed in order so that 
card 2 (administration of the sacra- 
ment) is followed by the matter and 
form of the sacrament, and that in turn 
followed by the effects to be expected 
from the sacrament after an explanation 
of the symbols of the sacrament (now 
card 4). 

ANN H. Griz, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


ROOF BOSSES IN MEDIEVAL 
CHURCHES. An Aspect of Gothic Sculp- 
ture. By C. F. P. Cave. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $9.50. 

Political and religious upheavals have 
often caused the wreck of much fine 
sculpture of the medieval period, par- 
ticularly when statues and other details 
could easily be reached by the hands of 
the iconoclasts. Roof bosses, however, 
owing to their position, remained un- 
disturbed during these periods of icono- 
clasm and they also escaped the hands 
of the restorer. The majority of these 
bosses are so high up that the naked eye 
seldom sees them and we are indebted 
to the author for a closer view through 
his record of them by means of tele- 
photography. 

We may marvel, to-day, at the wealth 
of detail in these hidden bosses, but 
the medieval craftsman carved them 
with as great a care as he exercised on 
those details that could be seen at close 
range. This is all the more surprising 
since the detail of these roof bosses was 
not limited to foliated ornament but 
including figures of all sorts, scenes of the 
Old and the New Testament, figures of 
saints, kings, queens, bishops. 

The author tells us that his collection 
comprises over eight thousand tele- 
photographs, the great majority of 
which being roof bosses. From this vast 
number he offers, in this book, a choice 
collection of three hundred and sixty- 
seven examples, divided as follows: the 
Trinity and the life of Christ; the 
life of our lady; saints, angels; men and 
women; heads; beasts; birds and fish; 
foliage; flowers and miscellaneous ob- 
jects; a number of heraldic bosses are 
illustrated. Most of these examples are 
from English cathedrals and churches; 
there are twelve examples from French 
churches. 

An appendix giving the list of 
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churches containing roof bosses, and a 
comprehensive index, complete this 
very interesting record of research on a 
subject that is too little known. This 
record gives us an added insight into 
the plasticity and free exuberance of 
mediaeval design, a quality which would 
help greatly to enliven the barrenness 
of much design to-day. Tradition has a 
meaning when it is used to project in the 
future the spirit of the past; it can be a 
deadly influence when it leads to sterile 
imitation. 

As usual, the Cambridge University 
Press has produced a fine job of book 
making. 

Maurice Lavanoux. 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR. By Abbot 
Guéranger, O.S.B. Westminster, Maryland: 
- The Newman Press, $4.00 a volume. 

For many years, numerous clerics, 
religious, and laymen have nourished 
their spiritual lives on the English 
translation of Dom Guéranger’s epochal 
work on the liturgical year. But for some 
time past, the most complete treatment 
of the subject ever written has been out 
of print. Older libraries which were for- 
tunate enough to possess a set, because 
of constant demands, had to resort to 
the expedient of not allowing the books 
to be removed from the reading rooms. 
The librarians of new seminaries, mon- 
asteries, and convents have made heroic 
efforts to obtain this spiritual classic. 
Many fervent laymen too, have desired 
to add these volumes to their liturgical 
libraries, but had to be content with odd 
volumes salvaged from second-hand 
book stores. The Newman Bookshop 
deserves our everlasting thanks for 
making this priceless series again avail- 
able. 

The Liturgical Year presents to its 
readers the entire cycle of the ecclesi- 
astical year. It seeks to foster the spirit 
of prayer by familiarizing the reader 
with the liturgy, which, in the words of 
the saintly Pius x is “the primary and 
indispensable source of the Christian 
spirit”. Many moderns are beginning to 
realize that individual devotions are 
inferior to the social prayer of the 
Church. Books of devotion written by 
pious authors cannot be compared to 
the prayers of the Church, since their 
Author in many cases is the Holy Spirit 
Himself. The remarkable popularity of 
English editions of the missal and brevi- 
ary attests to the increasing number of 
those who wish to live in constant and 
uninterrupted communion with Christ 
and His Church. 


One who has spent many years pour- 
ing over manuals of private devotion is 
amazed when the treasure house of 
liturgical prayer is opened up to him. 
He has sought in vain for words to voice 
his individual dispositions and found 
that they had been adequately ex- 
pressed by the Holy Spirit through the 
patriarchs and prophets, the apostles 
and evangelists, and that the Bride of 
Christ has woven them into the garland 
of the ecclesiastical year. To anyone 
who wishes to delve more deeply into 
the meaning of the prayers and lessons, 
the circumstances of their composition 
or the extent of their appropriateness 
and appeal, a study of these volumes is a 
most rewarding experience. 

There is no better way of increasing 
our knowledge of the truths of faith 
than by closely following the ecclesias- 
tical cycle, for there is no more vivid 
representation or convincing presenta- 
tion of Christ and His mysteries than 
that which the liturgy offers. With the 
prophets of the old law we sigh for 
Christ’s coming during advent; with the 
evangelists of the new dispensation we 
are present at all the scenes of His birth, 
life, death, and glorious resurrection. 
The constant application of our minds 
and hearts to the truths of faith cannot 
help but give us a greater understand- 
ing of these mysteries, which will only 
be fully revealed in the liturgy of heaven. 
And since our actions depend so much 
on our knowledge, the spirit of Christ 
will increase and develop in those who 
live by the spirit of the Church. True 
Christians will not attempt to meet 
modern problems with the widespread 
principles of practical naturalism, but 
with the principles enunciated by 
Christ and constantly inculcated by His 
Church. Then, almost daily, the Church 
places before her children the life of 
some saint. Their stimulating example 
is one of the best exhortations our slug- 
gish human nature could have. For, 
reading what they have done, we will be 
forced to ask with Saint Augustine: 
“If they have done such great deeds, 
cannot I do likewise?” 

The publishers have scheduled these 
fifteen volumes to appear during the 
course of the present year. At the time 
of writing this review, the following are 
ready: Volume 1, embracing the time 
of Advent, with the proper of the saints 
from Saint Andrew to Christmas Eve; 
Volume 2, from Christmas to the vigil 
of the feast of the Epiphany; Volume 3, 
which begins with the Epiphany (Jan- 
uary 6) and ends with the feast of the 


Purification on February 2; Volume 4. 
treats of Septuagesima to Ash Wednes- 
day and the saints from Saint Blase 
to the Forty Martyrs on March 10; 
Volume 5, comprises the four weeks of 
Lent and the saints from March 12 to 
Saint Vincent Ferrer on April 5. Vol- 
ume 6 begins with Passion Sunday and 
translates the complete Holy Week 
ceremonies; Volume 7 starts with Easter 
Sunday and contains the masses and 
vespers for all of Easter week; Volume 8 
contains the masses from the Monday 
after Low Sunday, and the proper of 
the saints from April 2 to May 31. 
RonaLp Murray, CG.P., S.T.D., 
Dunkirk, New York. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH. Edited by Canon George 
Smith. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $12.50. 

In the modern world in which we 
live, no Catholic who constantly min- 
gles with his contemporaries can go for 
any length of time without being asked 
for the Church’s explanation of some 
point of doctrine. It is a sad commen- 
tary on our age, but none the less true, 
that while so few are anxious to lead 
religious lives, almost everyone is anx- 
ious to talk about religion. The college 
professor, the business man, the man 
in the street and the unskilled laborer 
find that no matter where the conversa- 
tion begins, if it continues long enough, 
it will arrive at ultimate realities. And 
when an inquiring acquaintance does 
not receive an intelligent answer to his 
question, he will be disappointed and in- 
clined to think that everyone is as prac- 
tically apathetic to religion as himself. 
The Catholic who studiously follows 
every modern secular problem but is 
content to let his religious knowledge 
remain at grade or high school level, 
is not prepared to meet the challenges 
which come to him from every side. 
When intelligent objections are raised 
against some point of his belief, the 
partial explanation which satisfied his 
youthful mind is not always adequate 
for a more mature intelligence. And so, 
it is expedient for every intelligent 
Catholic to know for himself and to be 
able to explain to others, the reasons for 
his belief. 

For many years, the Treasury of Faith 
series in thirty-five volumes adequately 
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fulfilled the need of anyone seeking to 
know the Church’s answer to any fun- 
damental dogma. Priests, seminarians, 
and intelligent laymen found within 
the covers of these volumes the com- 
plete theological answer to any puzzling 
question. But for years this monumental 
work, written by experts in the various 
fields, has been out of print. Canon 
George Smith has re-edited the entire 
work in two volumes, which is a decided 
improvement in format, and has ar- 
ranged both an analytical table of con- 
tents which gives a bird’s eye view of 
each essay and a complete index of both 
volumes which facilitates the search for 
any particular point in which the 
reader might be especially interested. 

Beginning with a treatise on faith, 
the volumes run the whole gamut of 
Catholic teaching. The attributes of 
God, the Trinity, creation, angels, man 
and his fall, Christ and His blessed 
mother, grace, the Church, the sacra- 
ments in general and particular and the 
four last things are among the tracts 
which are treated in detail. It would be 
difficult to single out any one theme for 
special mention and it would be as im- 
possible to review each essay in detail 
as it would be to make a detailed study 
of an encyclopedia. For these two vol- 
umes constitute a veritable mine of 
Catholic information. And it must be 
noted that though written by eminent 
theologians, they are not pedantic, and 
though treating of profound and weighty 
problems, they are a clear exposition of 
truths which will easily be understood 
by those of even mediocre intelligence. 

This is a work which should be read 
and studied by every sincere Catholic 
and should find a place of honor in every 
Catholic home and in every public 
library. Who can tell the immense 
amount of good which might be done 
by a parish organization presenting a 
copy of these books to the local public 
library? For the truths which they teach 
could dispel the darkness of error, allay 
suspicions, and remove prejudices from 
those whose only knowledge of the 
Church has been drawn from ques- 
tionable sources, and might even bring 
to the doorstep of the Church those who 
honestly and earnestly seek to know the 
truth. 

RonaLp Murray, C.P., §.T.D., 
Dunkirk, New York. 


THE SEVEN MIRACLES OF GUBBIO 
AND THE EIGHTH (A PARABLE), 
By Raymond Leopold Bruckberger, Domini- 
can, translated from the French by Gerald 


Lauck. Illustrated by Peter Lauck. New 
York: Whittlesey House. $1.50. 

This little story is a take-off on an ac- 
count of the wolf of Gubbio in the Little 
Flowers of Saint Francis. It is not so 
much in the manner of a parable as of 
a fairy tale with a moral lesson in Chris- 
tian charity. As the tale goes, Saint 
Francis upbraids the ferocious wolf for 
preying on the flocks and shepherds of 
Gubbio and makes a pact with him 
never again to molest the citizens. 
Whereupon brother wolf offers his right 
paw in agreement. Saint Francis re- 
wards him for his loyalty by giving him, 
in the name of God, favor to perform 
seven miracles with his oath-sealing 
right paw. 

The wolf performs three miracles be- 
fore he meets the fickle Formicella whom 
he cures of her frightful disfigurement 
from birth. They become inseparable. 
The beautiful belle of Gubbio prevails 
upon the wolf to use his miraculous 
power to satisfy her fancy to his own 
regret and repentance. Finally brother 
wolf in his seventh miracle is persuaded 
by the town mayor, the Podesta, to save 
the town of Gubbio caught in the 
throes of war with the neighboring 
Caporettans. Brother wolf ferociously 
routs the enemy. Bleeding and crippled 
in his right paw, he leads the victors 
home. Formicella ignores him in favor 
of a sleek dapper greyhound from the 
enemy’s camp. Then the citizens ignore 
and distrust him — finally threaten his 
life. Whereupon brother wolf performs 
his eighth miracle and flies back to the 
forest. He returns after the Podesta and 
and his people repent of their ingrati- 
tude, and during the Christmas mid- 
night mass brother wolf humbly steals 
into the village church and dies under 
the manger of the Christ Child. 

There have been occasions in the lives 
of the saints when dumb animals have 
been temporarily vested with human 
powers, as for example the gift of speech. 
However, for the tamed wolf of Gubbio 
to be assigned to the performance of 
seven miracles and then an eighth, by 
virtue of his right paw which was held 
in the hand of Saint Francis is a remark- 
able flight of fancy. The moral, how- 
ever, does make one ponder the crass 
ingratitude so often flung into the face 
of Christian charity. 

The delicate line illustrations spotted 
through this little book certainly were 
drawn with a light hand. They are 
well in keeping with the whole per- 
formance. 

Other reviewers have greeted the 


book with enthusiasm. Perhaps they are 
better qualified to speak for the general 
reader. This reviewer has pigeon-holed 
The Seven Miracles of Gubbio in the cate- 
gory of so many over-enthusiastic bi- 
ographies of holy people and saints, 
which out of their sheer enthusiasm 
make the entire account sound fictitious 
and far removed from real human life. 
JosepH P. ASCHERL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE ART MUSEUM IN AMERICA: 
Its History and Achievement. By Walter 
Pach. New York: Pantheon. $6.00. 

Highly significant of the growing im- 
portance of the art museum as a dynam- 
ic cultural agent in twentieth century 
society is the number of books, articles, 
and lectures in recent years on the his- 
tory of art collections. The emphasis 
varies inevitably, depending on the 
point of view —that of the museum 
director, the museum architect, the 
private collector, or the unversity pro- 
fessor. 

From serving, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a limited “upper crust” of the 
American public, and only incidentally 
giving pleasure to the “lower crust” 
as well, museums in general, but art 
museums in particular, have become a 
power in the community, be it large or 
small, and now attract every kind of per- 
son with every kind of interest. Though 
this metamorphosis is evident the world 
over, it is so marked in America that, 
during and following World War II, 
the advice of our “museum men” was 
solicited in battle-scarred Europe and in 
old-world Japan, places where, though 
the wealth of art collections is dazzling 
by comparison with ours, the services 
extended by the museum to its public 
has always been much more limited in 
scope. 

At the present in the United States, 
art museums are frequently called upon 
to sponsor concert series, exhibitions of 
city-planning, of native handicrafts, of 
local contemporary art. More than one 
is the centre of its community, teaching 
puppetry, folk dancing, ceramics, and 
interior decoration, as well as the more 
obviously appropriate courses in draw- 
ing, painting, and sculpture. Nor are 
these always the institutions with which 
an art school is affiliated. 

Mr Pach, in a series of chapters on 
the history of the art museum in Amer- 
ica, endeavors to analyze this phenome- 
non. Though originally planned as a 
guidebook of American museums for 
foreign visitors and students, his book 
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was finally dedicated to the American 
people, as a record of whose achieve- 
_ ment it is to serve. Therein lies the chief 
fault of a survey which rambles from 
topic to topic, a variety of observations 
on everything from art to the Uncle 
Remus stories or the American passion 
for baseball, while describing the réle of 
the museum in the modern community. 
Actually, had the author carried out his 
first intention, expressed in the preface, 
“writing a sort of handbook in Spanish 
to make Latin-American scholars and 
artists aware of what they would see in 
the various cities they would visit,’’ his 
own purpose would inevitably have 
clarified his presentation. In an effort 
_ to broaden both his scope and his pub- 
lic, a confusion of ideas results. Discus- 
sion of such problems as the rdle of the 
. Museum trustee or the private collector 
is naturally stimulating, but Mr Pach’s 
tone is discursive, the variety of his 
material more appropriate to a book on 
the state of American society. 

The author has given much thought 
and pains to the selection of illustra- 
tions. Arranged chronologically to rep- 
resent the history of art, in themselves 
they testify to the catholicity of taste in 
this country. With a Mayan statuette 
for a frontispiece, followed by views of 
the museum building from 1872 to the 
present, he proceeds to show, in suc- 
cession, ancient, mediaeval, renaissance, 
and modern sculpture and painting of 
high quality, also including some works 
of Oriental, Mayan, and modern Amer- 
ican origin. They alone would furnish 
an eloquent picture book. 

To the reviewer, as a trained and ex- 
perienced museum worker, there are 
several disturbing features in the book. 
The sources quoted, men like Benjamin 
Ives Gilman and John Cotton Dana, 
pioneers in the museum practice of 
their day, are no longer the last word. 
Though purporting to be a survey of 
the growth of ail collections, the over- 
emphasis on classical material is very 
marked, reflecting an era when “art” 
connoted the Greeks and Romans, 
either in the original or in plaster casts. 
Lastly, in referring to museum instruc- 
tors who apply “the bed-time story 
technique to a knowledge of art history,” 
the author displays a profound disregard 
for the educational methods in effect 
at present in our larger institutions. 

There are other reactionary theses. 
I single out, in particular, the statement, 
“it is absurd to have the public offered 
a museum of art and a museum of 
modern art,” in a day when the public 


has become assured of the advantages 
enjoyed from such foundations, while 
thoroughly aware of the difficulties such 
separation entails. Another instance in 
point is his advocacy of plaster casts, 
now purely an academic concern, since 
many American museums have, after 
long debate, visibly diminished their 
emphasis on this form of reproduction. 
Mr Pach goes as far as to say that a 
gallery of casts would “serve as an in- 
valuable reference collection for cura- 
tors who may, at any moment, need 
data on a piece whose purchase is being 
considered”! Such careless remarks as 
“a poor museum is better than none” 
lowers the tone of the book, and only 
confuses the lay reader. 

The first chapter, touching on the 
force the museum can be, and usually is, 
in the community, and the last, dealing 
with some controversial topics, are by 
far the most stimulating portions. In the 
final section, ‘“The Museum of the New 
World,”? Mr Pach champions the na- 
tive, pre-Columbian art of America, a 
very valuable point, though belabored. 
A helpful supplement follows, listing 
the art museums in the United States 
and briefly highlighting their collec- 
tions. 

AuicE M. Macinnis, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


THE CEREMONIES OF THE RO- 
MAN RITE DESCRIBED. By Adrian 
Fortescue. Revised and augmented by F. C. 
O’Connell. Westminster, Maryland: New- 
man Press. $4.50. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Newman Press of Westminster, Mary- 
land which has made available for the 
Catholic clergy and laity so many spe- 
cialized and worthwhile books whose 
market is necessarily limited. In line 
with this Christian attitude of unselfish 
service to the faithful comes the publica- 
tion of the eighth edition of Fortescue’s 
manual of rubrics. 

This work was first printed in Eng- 
land in 1917 when a revision of the ex- 
isting Dale-Baldeschi ‘‘Ceremonial”’ 
(Ceremonial according to the Roman Rite, 
translated from the Italian of Joseph 
Baldeschi by the Reverend J. D. Hilarius 
Dale, Burns and Oates, 1913) was con- 
sidered impractical and no longer im- 
perative, despite its distinction of sur- 
viving eleven editions. What really was 
needed, at least for the English clergy, 
was a wholly new book of ceremonies, 
incorporating within its text all the good 
points of the Dale-Baldeschi manual 
while eliminating most of its defects. 


This was the challenge which faced 
Adrian Fortescue as he waived aside his 
initial and partial attempt to revise the 
Dale-Baldeschi book and, instead, re- 
solved to publish a more satisfying and 
complete “Ceremonial” of his own. 
That he succeeded, and well at that, is 
attested by the fact that his work has be- 
come a standard book of rubrics in 
England and Ireland and has enjoyed a 
measure of popularity in the United 
States. In 1930, J. C. O’Connell, of 
Dublin, prepared the third edition and 
has continued to revise and augment 
succeeding editions, including the pres- 
ent one, which is the eighth. 

Since the scope of any rubrical man- 
ual is extensive and somewhat neces- 
sarily detailed, it is no wonder that omis- 
sions, minor inaccuracies, misleading 
statements, and even mistakes some- 
times occur. For the most part, For- 
tescue’s book is accurate and a reliable 
guide for ceremonial worship. But some 
readers will question his statement 
(page six, footnote seven) that the 
liturgical color we call “‘violet’’ is the 
color “‘red-violet” (approximating mod- 
ern purple) rather than the expected 
“blue-violet.” (Cfr. The Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, by Gihr, page 309, B. Herder 
Company, eighth edition, 1929; also 
Walter Green’s enlightening article 
“Purple and Violet” in The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, for February, 1944, 
Volume CX, number 2, pp. 112-118; 
likewise the article “Liturgical Colors” 
by the Reverend Ronald Murray, 
C.P., in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
November 1940, page 212.) 

On the same page, the author uses a 
decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites (No. 3576-1) to back up his state- 
ment that “‘the steps of a fixed altar 
should be of stone; but the foot-pace is 
preferably of wood.” What the decree 
actually states is that a bishop may 
order that an altar which stands above 
two or more steps have a platform of 
wood or at least be covered with a rug, 
especially on more solemn days. Hence 
the following quotation from The Book of 
Ceremonies by ‘The Reverend Laurence 
O’Connell, Bruce Publishing Company, 
1943, page 4 is accurate: “The platform 
may be constructed of wood or stone and 
may be covered with a rug.” 

Again on page six, where the author 
deals with the sanctuary lamp, we find 
this footnote: “The glass of the lamp 
should be white, but coloured glass is 
tolerated (S.C.R. 3576-5).” As a matter 
of fact, to quote The Book of Ceremonies 
again (opus cited, page 14): ““No defi- 
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nite color has been prescribed for the 
sanctuary lamp. Approved authors seem 
to prefer white, but red or green is per- 
mitted (S.C.R. 3576-5).” 

On page seven, when dealing with the 
six high candlesticks which flank the 
altar cross, the author neglects to men- 
tion that the candlesticks should be 
graduated in size, the two nearest the 
cross being the tallest of the six. 
(Caeremoniale Episcoporum, Lib.1, c.12, 
n.11; Cfr. also the article ‘“‘Candle- 
sticks: Use and Abuse” by the Rever- 
end Ronald Murray, C.P., in the Homi- 
letic and Pastoral Review for April, 1947, 
Volume XLVII, number 7, 551-552, 
where the author disagrees with those 
rubricians who incorrectly state that the 
prescription of the Ceremonial regard- 
ing candlesticks is no longer obligatory. 
In the Decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites which they quote to sub- 
stantiate their statement [Decree 3135, 
ad.7] there is mention only of a par- 
ticular case where the law has been 
relaxed and not the advocating of a 
universal procedure having the force of 
a new law.) 

It does not seem proper to make of 
the tabernacle a stand or support, even 
transitory, for the large altar card, as 
does the author on pages 19 and 20, 
where he writes: “[The altar card] 
stands in the middle of the altar, leaning 
against the cross or tabernacle during 
mass.” Why not direct that altar cards 
be constructed with a suitable backing 
to enable them to stand on their own 
support? (Cfr. the article ‘Candlesticks: 
Use and Abuse” by the Reverend Ron- 
ald Murray, C.P., already referred to, 
where this simple and practical direc- 
tion is recommended.) 

On page 40, the following directive is 
given: “If he [i.e., the priest carrying 
the chalice to an altar for mass] pass 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed, 
he takes off his biretta and makes a 
prostration [double genuflection].”” The 
correct procedure is this: “The priest 
kneels, removes his biretta, bows, puts 
it on, and then rises.”” (Quotation taken 
from The Book of Ceremonies, page 49, 
by the Reverend Laurence O’Connell 
who lists Gallewaert as his authority. 
Cfr. also Matters Liturgical, by Fathers 
Wuest and Mullaney, CSSR., Frederick 
Pustet & Co., Inc., 1942, page 59, 
no.122.) 

On page 59, the author mentions that 
the maniple may be removed at the end 
of mass before the recitation of the 
Leonine prayers, since these latter are 
not, strictly speaking, part of the mass. 


Later, he recommends that after the 
Leonine prayers have been said, the 
celebrant lay the maniple on the burse 
over the chalice. Since, in the case as 
given, the maniple has already been 
discarded, why bother at all having the 
priest carry it back to the sacristy and, 
especially so unbecomingly, on top of 
the chalice? 

We find this advice on page 235 for 
the censer bearer at Benediction: ‘“The 
thurifer stands before the credence 
gently swinging the thurible [at his side] 
with the right hand to keep the charcoal 
alight.’ We question the practicality of 
positioning the thurifer in reference to 
so latitudinal a position as the place of 
the credence table, especially after the 
author’s own broad description, page 8: 
‘Near the altar, on the Epistle side, 
stands the credence.” 

Now these criticisms are, for the most 
part, minor and do not derogate in the 
least from the book’s essential worth. 
Fortescue’s manual has done a good 
service for many of the English-speaking 
clergy and will continue to be of help to 
them throughout the years to come. The 
more discerning and thorough cleric, 
however, regrets the absence herein of 
rubrics for both the votive masses and 
the variable parts of the mass. It is most 
unfortunate, too, that this edition is in- 
complete. In the foreword, written by 
J. O’Connell, the reviser, we are told 
that ‘‘a new section has been added 
(page 376) to deal with the administra- 
tion of confirmation by a parish priest, 
in accordance with the decree of Sep- 
tember 14, 1946, of the Congregation 
of the Sacraments.” If the reader turns 
to this page, he will be disappointed to 
find only a blank, except for some 
fifteen lines of text which conclude the 
rite of confirmation as administered 
by a bishop, but not one word about 
“confirmation administered by the par- 
ish priest”? as we would expect from 
the foreword. 

The customary section in past edi- 
tions, “‘Reception of Converts in Ire- 
land,” has been supplanted by an Amer- 
ican equivalent “Reception of Converts 
in the United States.” The section on 
the administration of the sacrament of 
matrimony is substantially the same as 
in preceding editions, except for a few 
deletions and the insertion of two foot- 
notes which are applicable to United 
States practice. 

Every publisher has the right to 
praise his own product, but we can only 
smile at the naiveté expressed in the 
first words of the descriptive notice 


printed on the book jacket — “Defini- 
tive work on the ceremonies,” etc. This 
statement should not go unchallenged, 
especially since the publication in recent 


years in America of such excellent and | 


far surpassing rubrical books as The 
Celebration of the Mass (three volumes) 
by the Reverend J. O’Connell, Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1940; The Book 
of Ceremonies, by the Reverend Laurence 
O’Connell, Bruce Publishing Company, 
1943, 1944; and the Holy Week in Large 
and Small Churches by the latter author 
and publisher, 1947. 

NorBert HERMAN, C.P. 

Union City, New Jersey. 


AN ARTIST’S NOTEBOOK. By Sister 
Mary of the Compassion, O.P. (Constance 
Mary Rowe, A.R.C.A.) Matawan, New 
Jersey: The Sower Press. $1.50. 

This is one of those rare books that 
fills a need. While its title sounds as 
though here were random jottings, the 
body of the book contradicts that im- 


pression. The problem of any artist — 


his material, his integrity, his wages; his 
functioning as student, as teacher; the 


place of the intellect and the emotions; — 


the human and the divine — are treated 
with justice and wisdom. While nothing 
which can be called new insight is here, 
this personal re-synthesis of the best 
thought on the artist should prove ex- 
tremely helpful to its audience. I regret 
that, because of its language, An Artist’s 
Notebook will make its appeal almost 
solely to Catholic artists; what it has to 
say is too good to be held back from our 
separated brethren. The format is con- 
venient and pleasant. My paper bound 
copy has suffered from over-much 
carrying, but perhaps that lack of os- 
tentation is just as well. The section of 
illustrations evokes the greatness of the 
past and indicates the beginnings of 
new paths in religious art. Amidst the 
contemporary material in this section, 
Carl Merschel’s solidly simple work is 
definitely outstanding. The little book 
ends on a note of warning often neces- 
sary for those whose goal is a “Catholic 
art”: “If divine love has been made 
manifest through human love — how 


can we have an art of the Incarnation __ 
if we drive the realities of humanity out 
of our art? The spirit of Jansen (or some- _ 


thing very much like it) that is preva- 


lent; a fear of the holiness of human _ 
things; a fear that is half-pride — is ass 
great an enemy as Catholic culture has — 


had at any time.” 
ANN BYRNE, _ 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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HE FOLLOWING Dialogue 
has, apparently, remained almost 
unnoticed in a volume published by 
Christopher Plantin in 1567 under the 
general title of “Dialogues Francois 
opur les Jeunes Enfans.” The young children in 
question would seem to have been precocious. 
They would need to be in order to grasp even 
the elements of calligraphy and typography 
from the tersely phrased descriptions of this 


Dialogue. The author, possibly Plantin himself, 


more probably intended this chapter as aguide to 
parents desirous of explaining to their children 
some of the principles of writing and printing. 
If ever the Dialogue was clear and easy reading, 
itis hardly so today. Nevertheless it makes a 
distinct contribution to our knowledge of the 
practice of writing and printing in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. The book containing the 
Dialogue is exceedingly scarce; for there is no 
copy in the British Museum. 

For the reasons given in the Notes, it seems 
highly probable that the two speakers in the 
Dialogue, beside the editor, Jacques Grevin, are 
Pierre Hamon and one of the Estiennees, either 
Robert or Charles. Hamon was the author of a 
manual on the art of writing, published in 1651, 


which is not the first of such manuals published 


in France, but ranks as the earliest extant, 
since no copies of Jehan de Beauchesne’s “Le 
Thresor del’ Escripture,” published in 1550 

are known to survive. lamon’s book is prefaced, 
in conformity with the custom of the time, by a 
number of laudatory pieces, including a sonnet 
by Ronsard, “Sur la Plume de Monsieur P.H.,” 
But it contains no commentary or instruction on 
the correct manner of writing the specimens 
shown. 

The first contribution, therefore, of the 
Dialogue is to give us some welcome 
observations on certain of Hamon’s scripts. I 
think that since the names and the order of the 
several scripts enumerated in the Dialogue 
follow the sequence of Hamon’s own “Alphabet 
del’ Invention des Lettres en diverses Escritures,” 
it is certain that Plantin or his editor had the 
book before him. It is even possible that Hamon 
was the source of the whole or part of the 
observations, though not necessarily the 
immediate author. Although rare, Hamon’s is 
nota very attractive book; nor can it be said 
that the observations (whether or not they are 
his), as conveyed in the Dialogue, deal very 
thoroughly with the art. There are, however, one 
or two incidental passages of interest, as, for 
example, that in which a certain measure of 


“painting” is allowed in the formation of gothic 
text, such as “lettres de forme” and “gros 
batarde.”’ The statement that even in 1560 or 
so the most commonly used letter was a gothic 
secretary is a useful confirmation of the opinion 
that such hands were then in much greater use in 
northern countries than in France. 

The chief interest, however, of the Dialogue 
lies in the later section, which is introduced 
with a reference to “the marvellous art of 
printing.” Here follows an elementary account 
of typefounding, including a detailed description 
of the mould and a list of the names of the several 
sizes of type cast. The composing furniture, the 
frames, the form and the chase are all specifically 
mentioned. The most important portion of the 


whole is doubtless the section which describes the 
press. It is a careful description which, while not 
comparable with Moxon from the point of view 
of detail, is very precious as giving us a clear 
picture of the press nearly one hundred and 
twenty years earlier than that of the “Mechanick 
Exercises.” Thus, not only is the description in 
the present Dialogue earlier than Moxon, but it 
was published before the “Book of Trades,” 
illustrated by Jost Amman in 1568 and hitherto 
accepted as the earliest description of the press. 

This Dialogue, which has been surprisingly 
overlooked, presents an interesting description of 
the art of writing. But it is even more important 
as the earliest account of the working of the 
printing press. 


STANLEY MORISON 


London, August 31, 1939 
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HAVE often marvelled, and with reason, at 
the great industry of men who, knowing their 
limitations, in that they cannot be at the same 
time understood by one another, and be taking 
part in all that is done and said by the countless 

people of the earth, have nevertheless found 

out the greatest secrets so that in an instant they 
can know all that is done and also be understood, 
even throughout an age, by as many men as the 
different regions sustaining them. 

They have done this not only to know the 
conduct and handling of matters arising within 
their lifetime but also to understand things 
which are past, in order to pass them down to 
those who should survive them and to portray 
them as they are to their successors, who by this 
means can see after a thousand years the things 
which were done as if they had been present. 

It is all the more marvellous that this thing 
seems an approach to immortality. For man, who 
is himself not immortal, except as to his soul, by 
this means has in a manner transcended his 
ordinary destiny, though still prevented from 
going beyond the boundaries laid down for him 
by nature. 

So it is as though wings were put at his sides 
and he could fly aloft and raise himself so high 


that everyone could see him. He is also, as it 
were, freed of the debt which we naturally owe 
to death, so much so that by this means he can 
live as long as the world shall exist. 

This deep secret, however, is nothing but 
writing, which being like the picture of words 
and consequently of the fears, comprehensions, 
discourses, judgments and reasonings of men, has 
none the less the virtue of representing them, 
whenever we please to glance at it. 

Considering these matters one day, walking 
by myself outside the city, I happily met two of 
my good friends: one the finest scribe of our 
times and the other the most diligent printer 
there has ever been, both appointed to the King’s 
service on account of preéminence in their work. 
Being then questioned by them as to my 
reflections and they having opened the way into 
this broad field, the scribe spoke: 

H. I suppose the use of letters is so old that it 
would be very difficult to find out who were the 
originators of them, although Pliny did name 
them. 

E. It is said the Phoenicians were the first 
inventors of them and for this reason they were 
greatly renowned by the ancients. However, I 
should gladly hear your views about it. 

G. I firmly believe that they were invented as 
early as necessity forced men to think about it— 
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not in a single hour, not by a single individual, 
but gradually, since it is easy to add to things 
already invented. But this is not to my purpose, 
for I know well what you have written on the 
subject in your masterly Alphabet,” having 
carefully drawn on the old authorities. It will 
satisfy me to learn from you the terms which you 
commonly use in your art of writing; and from 
you those you use in your printing. 

H. Indeed, I am more than pleased to tell you, 
for knowing how careful you are to search out the 
proper uses of our French tongue, I long ago 
determined to give you some of its elements.* 

G. Tell me then the things which are most 
necessaty in writing. 

H. Pen, paper and ink. 

G. What is required in the pen? 

H. The first requirement is that it be well 
selected, then that it be well cut. 

G. How should you select it? 

H. From a quill that is long, clean, dry and 
little laden with fat. 

G. How do you cut it? 

H. The cutting is not the same for all, for 
those which have a soft and tender quill ought to be 
split but slightly and to have a very short nib. 
Those with a hard one ought to have a longer 
split and the nib made limber farther back, as 
this lengthening renders the pen less unruly in 
forming the letters well. 

G, Is it a general rule that all pens must be 
split? 

H. Not at all, since it is not always necessary 
to write delicately. Sometimes we are compelled 
to paint rather than write, as in making lettre de 

forme and gros batarde initials,* 

G. Then the pen-knife is one of your chief 
instruments, and, to put it neatly, is like your 
pens’ schoolmaster since it so often loosens their 
tongue. 

H. It is not the chief one, I believe—unless 
you wish to call chief the ruler, lead and compass, 
by which we guide our lines and control our 
writing. 

G. So I will say one of the chief things, for I 
know that it is not essential if we compare it 
with the three major ones. Anyway the pen is not 
so necessary that one cannot do without it, as in 
the old days when they used to write with the 
puncheon.° 


H. That was what they did before they had 
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paper to use, and were forced to take the bark of 
trees. 

G. It is still done in our time by those who 
have many affairs and who are much employed 
in various places. They have tablets on which 
they write with a fescue, to aid their memory. 

H. Such writing ought not to be compared 
with the other. 

G. Yes indeed, since it is useful. For all 
writing is good or worthwhile only according to 
the amount of service one gets from it to 
conduct ordinary affairs more ably. But let us 
pass on. What about the choice of paper? 

H. What is most essential in the paper is that 
it should not “drink” at all and that it be clean. 
Any that is otherwise is made for some other use 
rather for writing, such as for making windows, 
book boards and for wrapping wares. 

G. Yet you do make use of blotting paper. 

H. We use it in place of powder. 

G. Is that all which is required of the paper? 

H. Yes. Sometimes, however, when it is not 
well sized, so that we are afraid that the writing 
will show through on the other side, we bathe 
it with varnish. This we are generally forced to do 
when we are writing large letters. 

G. Has the paper any part in making the 
letters appear more beautiful? 

H. That rests merely with the whim of the 
writer. For some prefer to do their writing on 
highly finished paper, others on grey paper, others 
on blue paper, and still others on parchment or 
vellum. 

G. And how should the ink be? 

H. It ought to run well, and for this reason 
it should not be so thick as to be gummy. For 
the rest, it should be very black. 

These are the three things which we use most. 

G. What method do you favor of teaching a 
child well? 

H. The principal means is practice, and the 
care and diligence of the master, for one without 
the other accomplishes nothing. 

G. What is practice? What is attained by it? 
H. The child forms and steadies his hand, 
which is also another point extremely necessary 

for writing well. And if this is not done, you 
see that a cramped and trembling hand is not 
able to do anything well, were it the best writer 
in the world. 

G, Is it possible that practice alone so 


steadies the hand that it would be sufficient? 


FH. I mean practice guided by the master who, 


being careful, takes pains to train the child’s 
hand, making him write sometimes on his knee, 
sometimes on a table, so as to make him steady 
and get him used to writing evenly under all 
conditions. 


G. Then a master must be wonderfully careful! 


H. If he is not so he is unworthy to bear the 
writing case or horn. 

G. Then I do not wonder that there are so 
many botchers who occupy themselves only in 
erasing and scratching out what they do. But 
tell me about the examples. 

H. In giving examples to children the good 
master should take heed that they serve as 
examples not only for writing well but also for 
learning to live well. 

G. What should he do after this first point 
has been well observed? 

H. He should proceed from the small to the 
great. He shows what is simple before showing 
the complex. He begins with the letters of the 
alphabet, demonstrating how to fashion well the 
form of each one of them. 

G. Are the alphabets alike? 

H. Notat all! 

G. Then with which must he begin? 

H. With the commonest and most used. 

G. Which is the most used letter? 

H. The commune courante,° which is generally 
used in ordinary affairs. 

G. What is he to do afterward? 

H. If the parents want the children to go on, 
they can be taught the lettre carrée, the lettre 
ancienne, the lettre d’état, the lettre ronde, lettre de 
comptes, lettre de finances, la lettre Italique commune 
ou ronde ou d’exercice, la lettre Venecienne ronde ou 
carrée, the lettre pattée et droicte, the lettre de 
chevalerye and countless others made for pastime, 
like the panchée, gauche, coupée, renverste, friste and 
those which one can invent at will and name 
according to their form.’ 

G. After having shown the single letters, 
what do you do? 

H. First we show how to make words of 
them, then afterward single lines, then two, 
three and four, then more and more according 
to the capacity of the child. 

G. How do you teach him to embellish 
letters and to paint well? 


H. That is learned by the same method, i.e., 
by following the example given to the children. 
It is the case that they can by themselves learn 
how to make dashing strokes, after they are 
cunning in other matters and have a light touch. 

G. Then those who naturally have a heavy 
hand are not likely to write well. 

H. No. Nevertheless, practice can overcome 
this handicap in them. 

G. The former are liable readily to grace their 
pens. 

Iie [eisso; 

G. It seems to me that you have now given 
enough about the methods to satisfy me with 
respect to writing. It is to you I turn, E., since 
you offer to do me the favor of telling about 
this marvellous art of printing. 

E. Ido not wish to stop to speak of its 
excellence, knowing your appreciation of that 
is as good as I could make it. But as for the 
procedure which we follow, I will take it up 
gladly. 

G. Then I shall question you in the same way 
as I have done with H. and you will answer me, 
as I know you can. 

E. That suits me. 

G. Well then, what are the principal parts of 
your art? 

E. They are the types, the form or assemblage 
of them, and the press. 

G. Is there anything else? 

E, Iam leaving out what we have in common 
with the writing master, like paper and ink— 
although our ink is not like theirs. 

G. What is the difference? 

E. The difference is that ours is made of 
turpentine, oil and lamp black. It is necessary 
that it should be thus. 

G. Let us proceed then and begin with the 
types, since you have put them foremost. 

How are they made? 

E. First the punch is made. This is a long 
piece of steel, on the end of which is engraved 
the desired character. 

G. What becomes of that? 

E. When it is made it is struck into copper 
and a matrix is made, which is nothing but the 
impression of the character struck, exactly as 
when a seal is impressed in wax. 

G. What is the purpose of the character 
thus struck into copper? 


E. Into this matrix the type metal, such as 
lead or tin, of which they wish to make the type, 
is poured, in a mould. 

G. I understand what you mean. However, 
it seems to me very difficult to make that into 
types so expertly proportioned that they all go 
together exactly. 

E. That is done by means of the mould, which 
is made of several pieces fastened together, by 
which all the types are made alike, being as they 
say of the same font. 

G. The mould may thus take the matrix of an 
Aas readily as that of a B and so on, and the A 
and B are therefore proportioned alike. 

E, That is right. 

G. It is made of several pieces, you say? 

E. Yes, necessarily so, for otherwise the type 
would not be able to have those things necessary 
to it. First the mould is mounted on a block 
(the wood) against which there is a little bow 
which lifts. Then there is a plate, the long pieces 
(carriage) and the wire (nick) fastened to the 
long pieces. There are the blanks (body), the 
pins, the jets, the registers, the gallows (male 
gauge) and the striker (stool), all essential to the 
complete mould.® 

G. This, then, is how the fonts are cast 
inside the moulds, to which the matrices are 
attached. But how do you come to have so many 
kinds of types? 

E, That is on account of the diversity of 
works that have to be printed, either in large or 
smaller letter. According to them the types have 
received different names. 

G, Is it your opinion that, through being 
accustomed to make a book in a certain kind of 
type, they have called such a type after it? 

E. I understand it so, as in the composition 
of missals they called some missal types canon 
and petit canon de messel, glose de messel; lettre de 
Cicéro, lettre de S. Augustin, because they had been 
used to printing such authors with these types.° 

G. Where did the others get their names? 

E. Some have taken them from nations which 
have used them commonly. Of this sort are some 
we call romain and gros romain or texte, ordinary 
romain, petit romain, and the italics, lettre frangoise,'° 
and Greek. 

G. Have others been named for different 
reasons? 

E, Oh yes. Because of their great beauty some 
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are called mignonne, nonpareille and paragon. Others 
have taken their names elsewhere, such as gros 
and petit canon, texte, two line tourné letters, gros 
trait, orand and petit bourgeois, lettre batarde, lettre 

de somme or modern, and lettre de parchemin.™ 

G. Are all these types made the same way? 

E. Yes, and even the notes of music. It should 
be remarked that each kind of type has its 
capitals or versals, abbreviations, ligatures, 
numbers or figures, titling letters, accents, 
spaces, quadrats, divisions, distinctions. 

G. But tell me, is everything printed at the 
press done from foundry material? 

E. No. Sometimes they cut on wood lettres 
prises and flowered letters, fleurons, chapter 
headings and vignettes. And most of the portraits 
and figures which are put in a book, save those 
engraved on copper.” 

G. You have satisfied me on this point. Tell 
me, if you please, about the form. 

E. When it is a question of printing any book, 
it is given to the compositor, who assembles 
the types that are distributed separately in the 
case, in which there are as many boxes as there are 
different types. 

G. I follow, so far. 

E. Then he fastens the copy on which he 
wishes to work to a visorum,* which is a long 
wooden piece that supports the copy, and for 
fear lest it become folded he fixes a mordant, 
which is a cleft stick going crosswise. That done, 
he takes his composing stick, also of wood, 
wherein he sets the lines, and as he completes 
them he places them in a galley where the pages 
are made up. 

G. Then do you print the pages, one after the 
other? 

E. Not at all. But when he has set two or four 
or six or eight of them, depending on the size 
of the book, he imposes them all together in a 
chase. 

G. What is this chase? 

E, It is a square made of six bars of iron of 
which four form the sides and the other two a 
cross at the middle, so that there are four small 
squares in which the pages are imposed. 

G. Are all chases made this way? 

E. No. Sometimes there is only one cross- 
piece and sometimes none at all. That is on 
account of the difference in the size of books. 

G. These pages imposed, what does he do? 


E. He justifies them and locks them with 
wooden furniture, of which some Pieces are 
called headers (head-sticks), tapered (side- and 
foot-) sticks, reglets and quotations so—called 
because they are used for the quotations that are 
placed in the margins. 

G. That being done, how does he lock them 


in the chase? for there must be innumerable pieces. 


BE, It is true. However, he locks them with 
quoins in such a way that all the pieces are 
pressed in from every side, like the staves of a 
wooden measure by its hoops. 

G. Isee how that is, for each one of the types 
is justified in proportion to every other one. 

E. You are right. 

G. And then afterward? 

E. The form made up in this way is handed 
over to the two printers who operate the press. 

G. It is necessary now for you to explain the 
press. 

E. First, the press is made firm between two 
sister twins (cheeks), set upright on two paws 
(feet). They are joined by two summers (head 
and winter) and are made secure above with 
stays, pins and keys which hold fast and steady 
all the top part.™4 

G, Then is it a business of such great force? 

E. You will hear: Between the sister twins 
the screw (spindle) is located, fitted in the hose. 
The pivot (head) of this spindle enters into the 
nut supported by crampons. It then rests on the 
stud bedded in the top of the platen.'* This 
platen is a large and broad piece of iron which 
covers all that has to be printed and is attached by 
means of rings. 

G. This is not enough. What means is there to 
make the spindle go round? 

E. There is a bar which, being pulled by the 
handle, lowers the spindle and, being pushed 
back on to its catch, raises it. 

G. Then when work is under way the printer 

ulls the bar in order to bring the platen down on 
the form and when he wishes to take off his sheet 
he pushes the bar back. 

E. Itis so, But it must be understood that the 
form is put on a marble or stone set in the coffin, 
at the four corners of which there are corner 
irons holding the chase. This coffin is ona plank 


with cramp-irons underneath and runs backward 


and forward the length of the cradle (ribs by means 


of a spit below, upon which the rounce is fitted. 


G. Then turning the rounce brings all the 
coffin forward under the platen and sends it back 
again after the operation, !” 

E. You are quite right. The cradle does not 
move, and is supported at one end by the press 
itself and at the other by a wooden upright called 
the foot (forestay). On the hind end of the 
coffin is the large (outer) tympan, attached by 
means of iron joints, and the small (inner) 
tympan goes inside it, so that the blankets are 
held between them. 

G. What are these blankets for? 

E. The blankets are placed between the platen 
and form lest the platen by its great hardness 
should batter it. 

G, But is the paper never going to be laid on? 

E. Iam coming to that. The paper is laid on 
top of the tympan. It is pricked on to two small 
points fastened to the large tympan by means of 
screws and nuts, so it can be got at easily for the 
reiteration. The reiteration is done when the 
paper is turned over for printing on the other side. 

G. The paper being stretched out thus, is it 
printed at once? 

E. No, not yet, for it must be covered by a 
frisket, held firm by hasps. 

G. What is this frisket? 

E. It isa parchment covering all parts of the 
form not to be printed, such as the space between 
pages, the margins, and all white spaces. 

G. It is done then, for all I can see. 

E. Not yet, for it is necessary to have 
dampened the paper on the previous day so that 
it is evenly moist. 

G. Why so? 

E. Otherwise the ink, although very sticky, 
would not take hold. On being dampened the 
paper is placed between two planks so that it 
stays flat and takes the water better. Meanwhile 
the ink balls are being prepared. 

G. What are the ink balls? 

E. They are for putting ink on the form. 
They are made, first, of a wooden stock, then 
some well carded wool stuffed into it, which is 
covered by pelts nailed all round the wood, That 
done, ink is taken which clings to the leather and 
it is beaten on the form, which retains as much as 
is needed for printing. 

G, Is it possible the type takes that without 
anything further? 

E. It is, and for that reason the ink must be 
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thick and sticky lest it should run while on the 


type. 

G. What is there to do then? 

E. The tympan is then lowered, the frisket 
being fixed, and taking the rounce by the handle 
the pressman makes the coffin enter half-way 
under the platen. The bar is pulled for the first 
time, the coffin is run on in the other half, and 
the bar pulled a second time. 

G. Why is the coffin not run clear in the first 
time? 

E. Because the platen cannot cover the whole 
form. 

G. But what is there to do if it turns out that 
there is something wrong in the composition of 
the types? 

E. It is corrected after a proof of it has been 
seen. The form is unlocked with a shooting stick 
and hammer. Then the compositor pulls out the 
extra or faulty types with his bodkin and inserts 
others in their place. If there is a loose spot he 
fills in with quadrats or spaces or broken type. In 
short he can easily put in or take out as he likes. 

G. That is an amazing thing! 

E. While it is being done one of the printers 
adjusts the frisket and the other rubs out the ink 


with a brayer and spreads it with a slice so that it 
will be easier for the balls to take up. 

G. Isee that there are wonderful practices! 

E. It is only the first sheet that costs so much, 
for after that they can be pulled one after another, 
two or three thousand or as many as are wanted. 

G. And what is done with the form when all 
are printed? 

E, When they are about to finish work they 
heat some lye ina kettle. This being done they 
put the form in a big trough where it is rubbed 
and cleansed with brush and lye, which gets rid 
of all the remaining ink. That done, they give it 
back again to the compositor for distribution of 
the types, each one to the box from which he had 
taken it. 

G. Ishould never have thought there was so 
much to it! And I am very much pleased by the 
understanding you have given me by this 
discussion. However, I must see it actually done, 
if you please. I have, moreover, something to get 
printed. 

E. We will do it whenever you wish. Also you 
will be introduced to many things which I have 
perhaps overlooked. 

But it is getting late. Let us go into the city. 


ET NUS 


NOTES 


1. The initials of the dramatis personae, G., H., and E, are 
not identified in the long introductory verses written by 
Christopher Plantin, or elsewhere in the text, but one may 
believe that G, represents Jacques Grevin (c. 1539-1 570), 
disciple of Ronsard, who according to Max Rooses was 
general author of these Dialogues. H. was in all probability 
Pierre Hamon, secretary to the young Charles IX from 1564, 
author of one of the earliest French books on the art of 
writing, which appeared in Paris in 1561, ptefaced with a 
sonnet by Ronsard, Hamon was hanged as a traitor in 1569. 
In the Histoire des Martyrs persecutez (Genéve, 1619) Hamon’s 
arrest and execution are chronicled and explained as being 
due to his religion. The year before his death his very 
considerable collection of careful copies of ancient scripts 
was completed, The whole work came into the hands of 
Mabillon who mentions it in De Re Diplomatica (1681) and 
it is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fonds Fr. 11916). 
Hamon also made a number of fine maps of France; a 
particularly splendid one was dedicated to Queen Catherine 
de Medici and dated 7 October 1568, It is not known 

when he was born as the papers of the process against him 
were destroyed. His death took place at the height of the 
struggle between Charles IX and Coligny. See H. Omont, 
Le recueil d’ anciennes Ecritures de Pierre Hamon in “‘Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Chartes,” t. LXII, 1901. E. probably stands 
for Robert Estienne, a member of the celebrated family of 
printers, who was King’s Printer from 1539, and who 
printed in 1567 an edition of Hamon’s book, and who was 
later a refugee at Geneva. 


2. If G. refers to the Alphabet de l’ Invention des Lettres en 
diverses Escritures of Hamon, as apparently he does, he must 
be supposed to turn to H. at this point. 


3. Although the scribe H. apparently responds to G., what 
he says seems better addressed to an Estienne than toa poet 
and playwright. Robert Estienne wrote, for example, La 
maniere de tourner en langue frangoise les verbes, 1530, 1547, and 
Henri was author of a Traicté de la conformité du langage 
frangois avec le grec, 1569. 

4. Cadeaux “are used at the beginning of books written by 
hand and at the beginning of verses also written by hand.”’. 
Tory, Champ Fleury (1529), translated into English and 
annotated by George B. Ives (New York, The Grolier Club, 
1927). See p. 174 and the three pages following for examples 
of cadeaux, lettre de forme and lettre bétarde, drawn by Tory. 
Some philological notes supplementing Ives are to be found 
in the edition of Champ Fleury published by the Sorbonne 
Professor Gustave Cohen (Paris, 1931). See also the 
specimens in Fournier-le-jeune, Manuel Typographique, (Paris, 
1766 II, p. 269) and further examples on p. 199. 


5. The ancient practice of writing on waxed tablets or 
other suitable surface with the stylus is perhaps what G. had 


in mind. 


6. Commune courante, that is, (Bz) in Hamon, a running 


gothic secretary. 


7. The scripts in this‘list follow the order of appearance, 
and description in Hamon’s book. The Italique ronde et 
commune is, as the name implies, a chancery hand; so also 

the venecienne, the lettre carrée commune, The list omits most of 
the chancery hands but is careful to note the gothic secretary 
and business hands from which it may be inferred that the 
“roman and italic’”’ writing was less seen in the Low 
Countries than in France in Hamon’s time. See Note 6 
above. The lettre frizée mentioned in the list occurs also in 
Hamon’s book and is a wilful invention. ‘“These are letters 
which we might call voluntary letters, made at one’s 
pleasure. . .”’ so Tory, op. cit., p. 184. On the two pages 
following Tory gives examples of “‘voluntary”’ letters, i.e., 
cyphers and other curious inventions of alphabets of capitals. 
Hamon’s book gives a series of lettres coupées, patées, couchées, 
renversées, and so on, intended for pastime but these are 

mote scriptorial than Tory’s and not so wild as the lettre 
frizée, For reproductions from Hamon see Jessen, Meister des 
Schreibkunst (Stuttgart, 1923), pl. 82 (Lettre d’ Estat), 82a 
(Lettre de Comptes), 83a (Lettre carrée), 162 (Lettre droicte 

patée), 162a (Lettre coupée), 163h (Lettre italique), 163a (Lettre 
plaisante); for the title page to the 1561 edition see Morison, 
“Decorated Types,” in The Fleuron, VI, fig. 8. 


8. The cuts to Schopper’s Panoplia omnium artium, illustrated 
by Jost Amman (1539-1591), show a letter-cutter; he is 
using a very rude affair indeed compared with the mould 
described here. The book was published in 1568, the year 
following this dialogue. Students who have suspected that 
Amman habitually worked from old models (as he certainly 
did in copying the Froschover press of 1548 or earlier) will 
here find additional evidence of the practice. The mould of 
Plantin in fact is well illustrated in Joseph Moxon’s 

treatise of 1683. The present report also raises a reasonable 
doubt as to whether the mould pictured by Duverger as 
Garamond’s to which the date 1540 has been given, was 
complete. The words inserted are the terms of Moxon, 
which have been generally followed by subsequent authors, 
The plates and description in the first volume of Fournier’s 
Manuel Typograpbique, and the translation of it by Mr. 

Harry Carter as Fournier on Lypefounding (London, 1930), 
are helpful to a comprehension of this instrument. 


9. See the table at p. 154 of Hart’s Notes on a Century of 
Typography at the University Press, Oxford (1900) for particulars 
of the names and dimensions of French, Dutch, German and 
English type body sizes, Plantin’s types (the bodies are not 
named) are shown in his Index sive specimen characterum 
Christophori Plantini (1567), the Plantin Museum’s type- 
facsimile Index (Antwerp, 1905) and Mr. Douglas Mc 
Murtrie’s facsimile of the 1567 specimen (New York, 
1924). Reed’s tablets, etc. (A History of the Old English 


Letter Foundries, Ch. 1) are still important. See also Pater, 
Disertatio, pp. 29, 30 as translated by Mr. Stanley Morison 
in ‘Leipzig as a Centre of Typefounding,”’ Signature, 11 
(March 1939), p- 11. This article by the leading English 
authority, together with his studies published in The 

Fleuron and elsewhere, provide an indispensable background 


in this field. 
10. That is, an early/16th century gothic cursive cut by 


Robert Granjon, circa 1550, and known as “‘Civilité.”” See 
D. B. Updike, Printing Types, 1, 201-202, but Mr. Stanley 
Morison reports having seen in the Bibliothéque du 
Conservatoire de Musique in Paris two books of Mottetz 
ptinted by Granjon (Lyon, 1554.) which use “Civilité”’ 
types. The usual date given for the first use of this type is 
1557 (so Baudrier, p. 51; Enschedé, p. 4.4; Sabbe-Audin, p. 
10). The type was very popular in the Netherlands and 
Plantin printed an A B C ou Instruction chréstienne pour les 
petits enfants with these types in 1558. A specimen of it 
appears with the “‘gros romain”’ and other fonts here 
mentioned in Plantin’s Index published in 1568. “‘Civilité” 
is rare in Britain. An interesting example is The Morall 
Fabelis of Esope the Phrygian, Compylit in Eloquent and Ornate 
Scottis be Mr. Robert Henrisone (Edinburgh, 1591). 


11. The sizes minion, “‘burjois’’ and paragon, among others, 
did not exist for English printers until after Moxon’s time, 
apparently, He mentions only pearl, nonpareil, brevier, 
long primer, pica, english, great primer, double pica, two 
lines english and French canon. In any event there is little 
correspondence, for although the types of England were 
nearer their Continental inspirations in size than in sense— 
e.g., minion and mignonne!—they had evidently come a long 
way by the time Luckombe’s History of Printing was 
published in 1770. See Mores, Dissertation (1779), edited 
by Mr. D. B. Updike (New York, 1924), p. 18 ff. 

Tourné, that is, the rounded or uncial-like capital used 
from the 12th century in Italy, and known colloquially 
today as “‘lombardic.” ‘We have, too, the Lettre Tourneure, 
with which,” says Tory, “‘the ancients wrote epitaphs upon 
the tombs of the departed . . . but today printers use them 
at the beginning of their books and chapters.’’ Tory, op. 
cit., p. 174, with examples on p. 178. See also T. B. Reed, 
A History of the Old English Letter Foundries (London, 1887), 
p- 79. Fournier has been credited with the first mention of 
“‘modern’”’ type. 


12. “The more elaborate initials, such as that used in the 
Mentz Psalter, and the later beautiful letters used by Aldus 
at Venice, by Schoeffer at Mentz in 1518, by Tory and the 
Estiennes at Paris, by Froben at Basle, and by the other great 
printers of their day, were known as lettres grises,’” Reed, 

op. cit., p. 79 £. Probably the term belongs most properly to 
letters in the criblé manner, with the solid background 
relieved by dots so as to make evener impression possible, 

or by linear shading, Seventeenth century English type 


ERRATA: 


Foreword, first word, sixth line, read pour for opur. 


Page four, fourth line from bottom of column one, 


add type after Greek. 


specimens show and describe ornate flowered letters as 
“Dutch Bloomers.” 


13. De Vinne thinks the abandonment of the visorum a 
mistake, as it brought the copy nearer the compositor’s eye 
and afforded readier access to the boxes. See the note to his 
edition of Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, II, p. 421. 


14. See F. Madan for a list of thirty-five representations of 
the printing press, 1499-1600, in the Bodleian Quarterly 
Record, IV, 165-7. There are photographs of the early presses 
remaining in the Musée Plantin in Max Rooses, Christophe 
Plantin. For discussion see R. B. McKerrow’s chapter on 
“The Early Printing Press”’ in his Introduction to Bibliography 
(Oxford, 2nd ed., 1928) pp. 38-52. De Vinne’s edition 
(New York, 1896) of Moxon’s Mechanik Exercises published 
in 1683 with Moxon’s Dictionary of Words & Phrases used in 
Typography (i.e. Numb. XXIII) supplemented by the editor’s 
notes (II, 399-430) are of great importance for the study 
of the early terminology of the press. 

Two summers, Thiboust, writing in 1754, speaks of 
these as the upper and lower sommiers, and mentions also the 


cap across the top of the cheeks as shown by Moxon. 


15. By vis or screw the entire spindle is obviously meant. 
Thiboust fils, in the translation of his father’s Typographiae 
Excellentiae (Paris, 1718) already referred to, carefully 
distinguishes between the parts of the spindle or arbre de la 
vis: vis, arbre and pivot. 

Enchassée permits the inference that this spindle was 
driven into such a hose as that described by Thiboust and 
figured by Moxon on his ‘‘old-fashioned press,”’ a box hose 
rather than the iron yoke called the Blaeu hose. This 
suggests that Plantin was using the box-type hose in 1567, 
although the two old presses now at the Plantin- Moretus 
Museum, which are said to be in original state, both have 
the yoke-like contrivance. 


16. Thiboust, op. cit., has the toe of the spindle working in 
a frog instead of resting on a little horse, chevallet. 


17. The whole chest or coffin, tout le coffre, that is, the 
working part which Moxon calls the carriage, coflin and its 
plank. 


Max Rooses, the biographer of Plantin, while stating that 
Grevin was general author of the ‘‘Dialogues,” and that the 
Flemish translation was by Pierre Kerkhovius and Corneille 
Bonberghe, believes that the chapter on writing and printing 
was written by Plantin himself. M. Sabbe in ‘‘Histoire du 
Livre et de l’Imprimerie en Belgique” (1925) reprints part 
of this chapter in French. The same portion appeared as a 
separate pamphlet under the titles ‘‘l’Imprimerie” and 

“De Druckerye”’ (Amsterdam, 1925). 


Acknowledgments are due to Mr. D. B. Updike of the 
Merrymount Press and Professor Léon Verriest of 
Dartmouth College, for helpful advice. 
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Charlton Fortune. 
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This chalice was a gift of Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., to His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, on 
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St. Joan of Arc 
Henry Rox. 30 in., also 5 ft. 


Madonna and Child 
Ivan Mestrovic. 30 in. 


St. Benedict 
Janet deCoux. 30 in. 


St. Joseph 
George Kratina. 30 in. 


St. Joan of Arc St. Paul 


Helene Sardeau. 30 in. Erwin F. Frey. 30 in. 


St. John the Baptist 
Oronzio Maldarelli. 5 ft. 


St. Joan of Arc 
Helene Sardeau. 5 ft. 


St. Francis of Assisi 
Charles Umlauf, 5 ft. 


do you need a statue? 


After the exhibition of religious sculpture at the 
Demotte Gallery in New York City, a number of statues 
were disposed of in middle west and far west parishes. 
The others were placed in storage with the hope that 
other pastors and their architects may be tempted to 
purchase and place them in churches, chapels, and 
other buildings used by the Church. 

The story of this statue project, sponsored by the 
Liturgical Arts Society, was published in the February 
1949 issue of this magazine with illustrations of all 
statues submitted by the sculptors. 

The sponsors are particularly interested in the prob- 
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St. John the Baptist 
Oronzio Maldarelli. 30 in. 


St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
Henry Kreis. 30 in. 


St. Anthony of Padua 
Jean deMarco. 30 in. 


All these statues 
are of plaster 
with stone grey overall finish. 


Crucifix 
Alfeo Faggi 
30 inches 


a a : 
St. Joseph St. Paul 
George Kratina. 5 ft. Erwin F. Frey. 5 ft. 


St. Rose of Lima 
Suzanne Nicolas. 5 ft, 


lems of pastors confronted with financial difficulties 
which stymie their desire to obtain suitable statues for 
their churches. At the same time they are not unmind- 
ful of the desires of others who may have adequate 
funds at their disposal. 

Anyone interested in purchasing any of the above 
statues is invited to communicate with the Secretary of 
the Liturgical Arts Society. Any reasonable offer will 
he given serious consideration, but it is our hope that 
the statues will eventually be purchased by those sin- 
cerely interested. We feel they could find a home in 
churches of traditional or ‘modern’ design. 


liturgical arts society, inc., 7 east 42nd street, new york 17, n. y. 
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Boston 11, Mass. 
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Back copies of 


ele lee ReGel CA Tee A ReT Ss 


continue to flow from the 


office to subscribers who wish 


to complete their set or to others 


who suddenly become aware of the 


magazine's existence. They are all 


welcome! 


Here 1s the list of 


the copies now available: 


volume 8 
volume 9 
volume 10 
volume 11 
volume 12 
volume 13 
volume 14 
volume 15 
volume 16 


volume 17 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos. 


nos: 


nos. 


nos. 
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Single copies of this issue, August, 1949 
cost One dollar ($1.00) 


Order your copies without delay. 


Send the available issues, as a gift, to 


a seminarian. He can only profit from 


reading the text and looking at the 


fine illustrations. Neither text or illus- 


trations will leave him indifferent. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


Tue CHURCH considers the altar the central focus of 

the whole liturgy, the raison d’étre of the building in 

which it stands; not only does she indicate that the 

church exists for the altar, rather than the altar for the 

church; she looks upon it as the sacrificial stone, upon 

T H E = which Christ, our Priest and Victim, offers Himself 

daily in His Eucharistic Sacrifice, which is the central 

L | T U R G i C A Lact of her liturgy; but she has proclaimed again and 
again that in her mind the altar represents her Lord 

ALT A Rs Himself. He is Altar, Victim and Priest; and the rever- 
ence for the altar expressed in the restraint and dignity 

of its design, symbolizes the reverence due to Christ 


Himself. 


The author divides his study into three distinct parts: 
by ie 
the altar in the liturgy, the history of the altar and ru- 
Geoffi rey Webb tics referring to the altar and its canopy. Everyone 
interested in the beauty and dignity of divine worship 
will welcome this work as a standard book, thoroughly 
reliable and uniquely informative. 


Again available at your bookstore 
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Catholic Publishers Westminster, Maryland 


Announcing 


THE PUBLICATION OF All the illustrations in 


THREE MYSTICS 


Saint Teresa of Avila, Saint John 
of the Cross and El Greco 


IG Us Ro Gee Gera wes eRe es 


are printed from plates 
Half of this handsome book consists of 
reproductions of pictures by El Greco and 
other Spanish artists of his time; the other 
half of text by Father Bruno de J. M., of 

the Order of Discaleed Carmelites, the The quality of our work is attested by : 
greatest living authority on mysticism, the fact that we have won four awards 

and Rene Huyghe, Conservator-in-Chief 
of the paintings in the Louvre. The book 
is the first of its kind ever published: a can Institute of Graphic Arts. 
study by experts of the relation between 

art and mysticism. 


furnished by our firm 
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of excellence, this year, from the Ameri- 2 
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SHEED & WARD 305 East 45th Street 
Publishers New York 17, N. Y. 
830 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 


